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Spring Wheat 
© ROBIN HOOD 
© CINDERELLA 4 


® SEAL OF MINNESOTA 
®§IMCO SPECIAL (HIGH protein) 


Karesas Wheat- 


© MINUTE MAN 
® RED DRAGON 
© MERLIN 


Texas Wheat 


® ROYAL PRANCER 
© GOLDEN PRANCER 
® WHITE PRANCER 


Soft Wheat- 
® BETSY ROSS 


© TOPMOST 
© SPARKLING JEWEL 
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Your pans don’t change their size from season to season. 
Come winter or summer, you know they'll stay the same 
.. . Pillsbury’s Bakery Patents are as changeless as that 
in quality. All year and every year, each 

of them remains true to its own character. 

This unvarying quality, maintained by 

ceaseless laboratory control, assures 


you of faultless performance always. 


PILLSBURY'S 


BAKERY PATENT FLOURS 


Pillsbury Mills, Ine. Ko 
General Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. . = 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


“FEED “EM 
AND REAP” 


Poultry and livestock production...and farmers’ profits 
... have gone up largely because of the scientific sup- 
plemental feeds you produce. Naturally, such feeds need 
a good protective package—Bemis Bags. 


From your standpoint, there’s an additional advantage 
in putting your products in Bemis Bags... the extra 
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salability that results from the distinctive, colorful brand 
printing and from the unsurpassed Bemis Washout Inks 
used in reproducing your brand. 


Still further, the 33 Bemis plants and offices, spanning 
the country, assure a dependable source of supply, 
with quick, convenient service. 


Baltimore * Boise * Boston * Brooklyn ¢ Buffalo 
Charlotte.» Chicago « Denver « Detroit « East 
Pepperell * Houston © Indianapolis « Kansas 
City * Los Angeles ¢ Louisville * Memphis 
Minneapolis « Mobile 


New Orleans * New York City * Norfolk 

Oklahoma City * Omaha « Orlando « Peoria 

y St. Helens, Ore. ¢ St. Louis * Salina « Salt 

Lake City ¢ San Francisco ¢ Seattle 
Wichita * Wilmington, California 
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ANITATION is one of today’s major problems for the baker. 
Valier’s are acutely conscious of this fact. We aim to keep our plant 
and its products clean... and help the baker do the same. 


Unless carefully handled, used sacks can set up an infestation 
chain that will affect both mill and bakery ... it’s a major sanitation 
danger point. 


All buyers’ used sacks are completely sterilized and cleaned before 
entering our mill. In the fumigation chamber pictured above, the 
sacks are subjected to dry heat, which has been found the safest and 
most effective fumigant, destroying all insect life, larvae and eggs. 
After fumigation, the sacks go through a vacuum cleaner to remove 
all foreign material before again being packed with flour. 


Clean flour in a clean bag .. . just one more reason to “switch to 
St. Louis.” 


VALIER & SPIES MILLING Caeenansy 


ame of Flour Mills of America, 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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THORO-BREAD 


The Perfect ‘tour 
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It is never wise for the distributor of flour to forget 


that the housewife buys flour to bake it and that 
she is more quality-minded today than ever before. 


We are proud of the confidence that Thoro-Bread | 
flour has earned among housewives and dealers. 
We have always guarded that reputation by care- 
ful wheat selection and good old-fashioned sin- 
cerity in milling. 


We offer that reputation as your prime guarantee 


of successful flour merchandising 
with Thoro-Bread. 


FANOLD OF olen lint 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
2,000 Sacks Daily 
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WM KELLY 


MILLING 
COMPANY. 





A name well-known for quality, the famous brand is building a bigger business for many leading 
flour distributors. You'll find it an aid to better sales. Try KELLY’S FAMOUS for quality... 


for sales appeal. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











TheWILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks oe OTC us * NSON 9 KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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With Ismerta : 
Quality 


There is plenty of sales power for the 
flour distributor in the ISMERTA 
brand. Sales power built on consumer 
reputation resulting from many years 
of top quality in production. And that’s 


ne ae oe de aa mighty important for the flour distribu- 
FE LO il 4 dee A tor, because—first, last and always—the 
: extra values of ISMERTA give the 


kucellent haking hesults of gS aig gern ag ge 
: Guaranteed ial 


Poe Vigan. 


FOOTE NaS TR ee yy ae Eee 





pope R sao Oooood 


THE Ismert-HINCKE MILLING CO. * 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 





1570 W. 29th Street, LD 248 LD 27% 
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C.ear around the production circle 
—from wheatfield to mill to final product— 
Dixie-Portland flour quality is carefully 
guarded by skilled technicians. That’s one 
reason why Dixie-Portland flours are so 
widely known and justly famous for ideal 
performance in bread and cracker bak- 
eries, as well as for the family trade. 


iD FL . UR COMPANY 


ARKANSAS CITY THE HIGGINSVILLE DIXIE-PORTLAND 


FLOUR MILLS CO. e FLOUR MILL e FLOUR MILLS 
ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS HIGGINSVILLE, MISSOURI RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


SOUTHERN OFFICES, MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
GG TOTAL DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 14,000 CWTS. ee 
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EVERY DISTRIBUTOR WANTS Philadel 


of portal 


replies ij 

A Ylour That Has— oe 
Those 

Freihofe 
$3,000, 0¢ 
1—A go-getting merchandising plan that will build volume. and Mes 
SUPER-WHITE has it! —— 


ers. 


2.—Quality that pleases customers with top-notch kitchen ei 
liade 
performance. ristown, 


SUPER-WHITE has it! Bakery 


Internat 
3.—Sales policies that build Good Will. (AFL) 
sia A. SUPER-WHITE has it! hg 
Ask about SUPER-WHITE nest time you buy. Sipeivin 
Nance ; 
, Claims 1 
Ss The t 
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_THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO.. 


ABILENE, KANSAS 


Qualified distributors wanted for 
particular territories still open. 
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Senate Group Studies Portal Laws 





Mil Union Board 
Advises Against 
Portal Pay Suits 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The executive 
poard of the American Federation 
of Grain Processors (AFL), at a 
meeting held here Jan. 19, issued a 
statement advising the union’s local 
officers against “indiscriminate filing 
of portal to portal pay suits,” in the 
belief that such actions “would not 
be in the best interests of the work- 
ers. 

The AFL union represents workers 
in the great majority of the flour 
mills in the United States that are 
organized and claims to represent 
50,000 workers. 

H. A. Schneider, general secretary- 
treasurer of the labor organization, 
said that the union executive board 
is recommending to its local unions 
that if abuses exist in any of their 
mills, such abuses should be cor- 
rected by negotiating changes in the 
working agreement through the nor- 
mal channels of collective bargaining. 

The action taken here by the 
union’s executive board is in line 
with the stand taken by American 
Federation of Labor officials in Wash- 
ington in which they expressed op- 
position to any nation-wide action 
by unions affiliated with the federa- 
tion in seeking portal to portal pay. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


PROTEIN LABEL CALLED 
FOR IN INDIANA BILL 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Indiana Senate 
Bill 5, introduced by Senator Lane, 
would require manufacturers of con- 
centrated commercial feedingstuff to 
file with the state chemist at Indiana 








Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Purdue University, the minimum per- 
centage of digestible protein con- 
tained in their feed, in addition to 
information already required of these 
manufacturers. The bill was referred 
to the agricultural committee. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FMEA OFFICERS TO HOLD 
OVER UNTIL NEXT SPRING 


Washington, D.. C.—A mail vote 
held recently by the directors of the 
Flour Millers Export Association to 
elect’ new officers of the association, 
proved inconclusive and it has been 
decided that the incumbent officers 
will hold over until the board of 
directors formally meet. This prob- 
ably will be in the spring at the time 
of the Millers National Federation 
meeting, according to Martin F. 
Smith, general manager. 

The present officers of the FMEA 
are: G. S: Kennedy, General Mills, 
Inc., president; R. W. Magill, Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita, first vice presi- 
dent; F. A. Tucker, J. Allen Smith 
& Co., Knoxville, Tenn., second vice 
president; A. H. Krueger, Millers Na- 
tional Federation, treasurer; Martin 
Smith, FMEA general manager, sec- 
retary. . 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


THREE EUROPEAN NATIONS 
TO GET U. S. PROTEINS 


Washington, D. C.—An allocation 
of 5,000 tons of protein meal to Fin- 
land is expected to be announced 
soon by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This follows al- 
locations last week of 10,000 tons 
each to Belgium and the Netherlands 
for January-June, 1947, period, inclu- 
sive. It is believed that part’ of the 
Belgian allocation has already been 
filled through sales of rapeseed meal 
located in this country. 

















Philadelphia Bakeries File 
Replies to Portal Pay Suits 


Two of the first baking firms in the 
Philadelphia area to be the targets 
of portal-to-portal pay suits have filed 
replies in United States district court 
in Philadelphia. 

Those taking the initiative are the 
Freihofer Baking Co., from whom 
$3,000,000 is asked for 649 employees, 
and Mees’ Bakery, Inc., which is be- 
ing sued for $1,000,000 for 104 work- 
ers, 

They were among five bakeries in 
Philadelphia and one in near-by Nor- 
ristown, Pa., against whom Local 6, 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers 
International Union of America 
(AFL) is claiming $9,000,000 for a 
total of 1,373 members, who include 
mixers, scalers, bakers’ helpers, oven 
men, wrappers, packers, plate men, 
receiving clerks, porters and mainte- 
nance and distribution help. The 
claims were launched Dec. 27. 

The two petitions, identical in sub- 
Stance, ask for a more definite state- 
ment of claim and a bill of particu- 
lars giving-in detail the basis for 
Claims of overtime and liquidated 
damages, They also ask the court 
t@. preve by what authority Raymond 
Bolling, president of Local 6 and in 


whose name the suits were filed; rep- 
resents the employees. 

Both petitions contend that, as the 
statements now stand, neither con- 
cern is able to make-.a responsive 
answer. They contend that the peti- 
tion for overtime and damages in 
each case is “generally defective, 
vague, uncertain and incapable of un- 
derstanding.” 

The companies assert that the 
union’s petitions fail to set forth the 
character of the activities of each in- 
dividual complainant, whether such 
activities were productive or prepara- 
tory, or incidental to production. 
Furthermore, they believe ‘all com- 
pensation due workers has been paid 
them. 

In its AFL affiliation, the union 
comes under William Green, national 
president of the organization, who 
recently asked all AFL unions to 
withdraw their portal suits on the 
grounds they “dishonor” contracts. 

The union’s suits differ from most 
others in that they do not specifically 
mention portal pay: ‘However, M. 
Herbert Syme, AFL. attorney, said 
they are in that general category and 

‘ (Continued on page. 53) 





COMMITTEE BEGINS HEARINGS - 
ON CAPEHART LEGISLATION 


Action on Gwynne Bill Temporarily Bogged Down in 
Congressional Committee Procedure — Industry 
Representatives, Labor Union Officials Testify 





“Clearing House” 


Service on Portal 
Suits Offered 

The American Bakers Association 
has announced that it is. re-es- 
tablishing its ‘‘wage and hour clear- 
ing: house service” for members be- 
cause of “recent developments under 
the Wage and Hour Law, especially 
suits based on the Mount Clemens 
decision.” 5 : 

ABA members have been urged~to 
inform the headquarters of the asso- 
ciation when a suit is filed or a claim 
is made against them under the 
Mount Clemens decision. The fol- 
lowing information should be fur- 
nished, the association announced: 

1. Details of the suit or claim. 

2. Name and address of employ- 
er’s attorney. 

3. Name and address of employee’s 
attorney. 

4. Present status of suit or claim. 

5. Details regarding how employer 
and employer’s attorney plan to han- 
dle or defend these suits or claims. 

6. Copy of employer’s answer to 
the suit (complaint), when filed. 

7. Names of other bakeries in em- 
ployer’s area faced with similar suits. 

8. All other information of inter- 
est. , a 

In the past, ABA’s “clearing house 
services” on processing taxes, the 
food and drug act, wages and hours 
and state legislation have been effec- 
tive in helping bakers to help each 
other, the association pointed out. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EXTRA P&G DIVIDEND 


Directors of the Procter & Gam- 
ble Co. have declared an extra divi- 
dend of 75c a share in addition to the 
regular quarterly dividend of 50c, 
both payable on Feb. 15. No extra 
dividend was paid last year at this 
time. 











BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC., 
- -ANNOUNCES DIVIDENDS 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Quarterly divi- 
dends of $1 per share on preferred 
stock and 40c per share on common 
stock of Pillsbury Mills, -Inc., have 
been’ declared by the’ boatd: of: direc- 
tors, it was announced’ by Philip W. 
Pillsbury, president. The preferred 
dividend is payable April 15,'1947, to 
stockholders ofrecord April'1, 1947. 
The 40c’ common dividend is payable 
March 1, 1947, to stockholders of rec- 
ord Feb. 13.. The common stock pay- 
ment is thie seventy-ninth consecutive 
quarterly dividendiapproved for com- 
mon: shareholdersav Fite 2$1f preferred 
dividend is. the-tenthirconbecutive one 
declared on: Pilisbiry:(Miis’ $4 cumu- 
lative issue ofst9445 [rverqas 


Washington, D. C. — While action 
on the Gwynne bill, designed to limit 
employers’ liability in portal-to-por- 
tal pay suits, is temporarily bogged 
down in Congressional committee 
procedure, the Senate judiciary com- 
mittee has begun extensive hearings 
into similar legislation introduced by 
Senator Capehart of Indiana. 

The second week’s sessions of the 
80th Congress saw the introduction 
of new legislation subside as Con- 
gressional leaders attempted to get 
committee hearing schedules in or- 
der for speedy consideration of im- 
portant bills. Although House mem- 
bers are understood to still favor 
the Gwynne bill as the means of 
curbing the present flood of back-pay 
suits, Senate quarters seem to be de- 
termined to get either the Cape- 
hart or some other Senate bill in the 
works at once. 

S-49, the Capehart measure, would 
define the work for which an em- 
ployee is entitled to remuneration, 
regardless of Supreme Court inter- 
pretations, to the custom within each 
industry on preparatory work time 
pay. In addition, the bill frees em- 
ployers from liability if they had 
computed work time “in good faith,” 
if work involved was not work with- 
in the terms of S-49, or if the em- 
ployer was operating under earlier 
interpretations of the Wage and 
Hour Administration. 

As in the Gwynne bill suit would 

(Continued on page 49) 





Drivers’ Strike 
Continues in 
New York Area 


New York, N. Y.—The strike of 
the bakery drivers’ division of the 
local teamsters’ union disrupting the 
supply of ingredients to more than 
5,000 bakeries in the New York area 
continues despite agreement by rep- 
resentatives of the grocery drivers’ 
division to a disputed clause in the 
contract causing a work stoppage 
Jan. 2. 

According to Leon Jaffe, attorney 
for the Association of Wholesale Food 
Merchants, representatives of the 
bakery drivers demand that no arbi- 
tration clause be written into the 
new contract to succeed the one 
which expired at the start of the new 
year, although the grocery drivers’ 
division of the local agreed to the 
clause in a contract with the Greater 
New York Wholesale Grocers Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Jaffe stated that no actual 
shutdowns had been reported thus 
far but that many retail bakers were 
hard pressed for supplies of essen- 
tial ingredients. 
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Flour Promotion Plan Over the Top 





MILL SUBSCRIPTIONS INSURE 
$2,900,000 0 TWO-YEAR FUND 


Millers National Federetion Di Drive Will Be Directed by 
New Long-Range Program Committee Under 
Chairmanship of J. C. Beaven 


Chicago, I1l.—Sufficient mill sup- 
port has been pledged to insure a 
$2,500,000 fund with which to carry 
on over a two-year period the flour 
milling industry’s proposed publicity 
and advertising program, it was an- 
nounced at the conclusion of a meet- 
ing of the executive committee of 
the Millers National Federation in 
Minneapolis on Jan. 16. The an- 
nouncement, which was issued by 
Herman Steen, vice president of the 
federation, stated: 

“Commitments to support the two- 
year publicity and advertising pro- 
gram have been made by 151 milling 
companies, and the plan is now a 
reality. 

“Flour production in 1945 of the 
151 companies totaled approximately 
150,000,000 cwts, exclusive of exports 
of all kinds. This is well above the 
minimum of 135,000,000 cwts re- 
quired to make mill pledges effective. 

“Proffers of support from several 
allied firms are to be accepted, but 
no solicitations will be made in that 
field. 


Committee Renamed 


“The advertising committee of the 
federation has been renamed the mill- 
ers’ long-range program committee. 
It will meet in Chicago on Jan. 29 and 
30 to start on the assignment of get- 
ting the publicity and advertising 
program under way.” 

The publicity and advertising pro- 
gram has been under consideration 
by the milling industry for several 
months past. At six regional meet- 
ings held in August and September, 
1946, the program was presented in 
preliminary form. These meetings 
were held in Minneapolis, Seattle, 
Fort Worth, Kansas City, St. Louis 
and Toledo, and were widely attend- 
ed. The principal speakers were T. 
T. Weldon and John Van Zant of the 
J. Walter Thompson Advertising 
Agency. 

The basic idea of the publicity and 
advertising program is that the mill- 
ing industry must take strong affirm- 
ative steps to increase consumer in- 
terest in and use of products made 
from flour, otherwise there may be 
another severe slump in flour con- 
sumption. 


J. C. Beaven Chairman 


The millers’ long-range program 
committee has been charged with the 
responsibility of managing the in- 
dustry’s new undertaking. It is head- 
ed by J. C. Beaven of Chicago, presi- 
dent of Standard Milling Co., and the 
names of the remaining members will 
be announced within a few days. It 
is expected that the committee will 
make appropriate studies to deter- 
mine the most effective means of 
bringing about increased use of prod- 
ucts made from flour, that it will em- 
ploy trained personnel to do the nec- 
essary work, that it will co-operate 
with a similar committee fromi the 
baking industry on common _ prob- 





lems, and that-it will make reports of 
progress to subscribers from time to 
time. 

The basis of assessment upon which 
the campaign fund will be raised from 
contributing millers has not been 
fixed but it probably will be around 
.8c per cwt of 1945 domestic produc- 
tion. 

“This is a great day for the milling 
industry,” stated W. P. Bomar, presi- 
dent of the federation, in speaking of 
the long-range program. “The mill- 
ers have not only pledged more than 
$1,000,000 a year to promoting their 
product, but they have made avail- 
able the best brains in the industry 
to help hammer out the most effec- 
tive means to employ this great 
effort. The unity of thought and the 
aggressive support which the millers 
are giving this program promises 
well for the future of the business.” 

The executive committee had nev- 
er before met in Minneapolis. Those 
in attendance, in addition to Mr. Bo- 
mar and the staff vice presidents, 
Herman Steen and Herman Fakler, 
were: J. C. Beaven, Chicago; R. S. 
Dickinson, Omaha; J. L. Locke, Seat- 
tle (alternate for O. D. Fisher); C 
M. Hardenbergh, Minneapolis (alter- 
nate for R. W. Goodell); G. S. Ken- 
nedy, Minneapolis (alternate for Syd- 
ney Anderson); Henry E. Kuehn, 





Minneapolis; Fred J. Lingham, Lock- 
port, N. Y; Ward Magill, Wichita; 
A. E, Mallon, Minneapolis; C. D. Mc- 
Kenzie, Quincy, Mich; Otto A. 
Knauss, Mascoutah, Ill. (alternate for 
Philip H. Postel); Charles Ritz, Min- 
neapolis; Jess B. Smith, Kansas City; 
F. A. Tucker, Knoxville, Tenn. 

The meeting was held in the audi- 
torium on the thirteenth floor of the 
Pillsbury Building and the commit- 
tee was entertained at luncheon in 
the Pillsbury home service center by 
Philip W. Pillsbury, president, and 
other executives of the Pillsbury 
company. 

A dinner in honor of Mr. Bomar 
on the occasion of his first visit to 


‘Minneapolis was given in the evening 


at the: Minikahda Club. Co-hosts 
were G. S. Kennedy, M. F. Mulroy 
and Charles Ritz. Forty millers were 
present. The guest of honor was pre- 
sented with a pair of snowshoes, con- 
ditioned upon his use of these articles 
in Texas. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MUTUAL MILLERS TO MEET 
FEB. 7 AT BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Jamestown, N. Y. — The Mutual 
Millers and Feed Dealers Association, 
with membership in western New 
York and Pennsylvania, will hold its 
mid-winter convention Feb. 7 at the 
Hotel Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y., Gus- 
tavus A. Bentley, secretary-treasurer 
of the association has announced. 











———-BREAD IG THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FEED FIRM INCORPORATED 


Syracuse, N. Y.—The C. H. Fel- 
lows Warehousing Co., Inc., has been 
incorporated to deal in feed and flour 
here with authorized capital stock of 
$20,000, $100 par value. 


Pacific Northwest 
Boxcar Allocation 
Suspended by ICC 


Seattle, Wash. — The Interstate 
Commerce Commission suspended 
temporarily its Service Order No. 647 
which granted the Commodity Credit 
Corp. priority on 750 boxcars week- 
ly for the movement of wheat! to 
tidewater from interior points in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

The excellent co-operation on the 
part of the railroads in furnishing 
cars for movement of the grain re- 
sulted in the ports being flooded with 
grain and port facilities were unable 
to handle it. The order was suspend- 
ed Jan. 16. 

H. E. Sanford, representative of 
the ICC, expressed the opinion that, 
as soon as the ports are cleared, the 
priority system will be reinstated 
to maintain a steady flow of grain 
needed for export shipment to Korea 
and Japan. 

The suspension of the service order 
will be particularly beneficial to flour 
mills in the Pacific Northwest, it is 
predicted. A number of the plants 
have been faced with a critical short- 
age of cars for the movement of 
grain to mill’ storage. The ‘situation 
in that respect is particularly acute 
on high protein wheat from Montana 
since the movement of this type of 
wheat has been inadequate for some 
time. The scarcity of high protein 
wheats for blending has reflected in 
the market price, with substantial 
premiums being paid for higher pro- 
teins that are immedi tely available. 





Reciprocity Committee Hears Two 
to One Opposition to Tariff Cuts 


Washington, D. C.—Witnesses ap- 
pearing before the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information to supply 
necessary data for the forthcoming 
trade negotiations were aligned ap- 
proximately two to one against any 
reductions in United States import 
duties at the end of the first week’s 
sessions. 

While industry officials and United 
States congressmen were advising 
the reciprocity committee that Amer- 
ican industry could not compete with 
the cheap foreign goods that would 
come into this country under reduced 
tariffs, Rep. Jenkins of Ohio intro- 
duced a resolution in the House call- 
ing on President Truman to post- 
pone the trade negotiations scheduled 
to get under way in Geneva in the 
spring between the United States and 
18 foreign countries. It is under- 
stood that the government will pro- 
ceed with the planned negotiations 
unless this Republican bill should be- 
come law. 


Senator Barkley Heard 


Appearing at the opening session 
on Jan. 13 as an unofficial spokesman 
for the Administration, Sen. Alben 
Barkley was the first witness to ex- 
press approval of the government’s 





attempt to “give and take” in a new 
series of tariff negotiations, the first 
since before the war. At the suc- 
ceeding three days of general ses- 
sions, representatives of the National 
Foreign Trade Council, the National 
Council of American Importers, Inc., 
and the American Chamber of Com- 
merce of Brazil also told the commit- 
tee that they believed American tar- 
iff barriers could be successfully 
lowered in order that concessions 
could be obtained by the United 
States abroad. 

Although the witnesses who op- 
posed any lowering of United States 
import duties stated that they and 
their organizations and industries 
favored expanded world trade, they 
amended their statements to add 
that for the present their particular 
interest could not cope with the com- 
petition which would result from 
large scale foreign imports into this 
country. 

Opposition to any immediate im- 
port duty cut was expressed during 
the first week of hearings by Sen. 
Hugh. Butler, Neb; Reps. Joe Bates, 
Ky., Fred L. Crawford, Mich., George 
Oille, Ind., and Frank A. Barrett, 
Wyo; Anthony Esposito of the Play- 
things, Jewelry and Novelty Work- 


ers International Union; the Ameri- 
can Tariff League; the American 
Wage Earners Protective Conference; 
the Distilled Spirits ‘Institute; the 
Bureau of Raw Materials for Ameri- 
can Vegetable Oils and Fats Indus- 
tries; Bertrand J. Rocca of the Pa- 
cific Vegetable Oil Corp., and Phillip 
S. Duff of the Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co. 


Distillers Air Views 


On Jan. 16 the commodity ‘1ear- 
ings began with the alcohol distill- 
ing industry presenting the reciproc- 
ity committee with its views 0 
international trade problems. Joseph 
L. Andres of the Distilled Spirits 
Institute stated that his grou) oP 
posed the granting of any concession 
on Canadian grain or distilled spirits. 

On the other hand, Mr. Ancrews 
said that the DSI would like io se¢ 
American whiskey given better im- 
port status in foreign countries. With 
larger grain surpluses in the future 
now a definite possibility, the A’ meri- 
can distilled spirits industry should 
expand to aid in absorbing such sul- 
pluses,. he added. 

On Jan. 17, the linseed oil industry 
presented the most direct and simply 
stated testimony to date. Three re 
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resentatives of that industry told the 


committee bluntly that no action the 
negotiators “could take would reduce 
linseed oil prices or increase United 
States domestic production substan- 
tially while the alleged government 
linseed oil cartel in Argentina exists. 

The Argentine industry, with strong 
government backing, is able to grow 
flaxseed, produce linseed oil, ship it 
to the United States, pay the import 
duty and still sell a product priced 
substantially below Anjerican oil. 
The linseed oil officials requested that 
linseed oil bé rémoved from the list 
of products which will be subject to 
négotiations since Argentina is not 
one of the countries participating in 
the conferences. 


Higher Support Price 

Mr. Rocca, west coast linseed oil 
producer, said that reducing the im- 
port duty on linseed oil at this time 
would “remove the only trump card” 
the United Statés has in its dealings 
with the South American country. 
He also advised the committee that if 
the duty was reduced the reduction 
would undoubtedly be retained by the 
Argentine government and not passed 
on to the consumer in this country. 

Mr. Duff of Archer-Dariels-Mid- 
land Co. furthered the opposition of 
his industry to a linSéed tariff re- 
diction whén he told the conimittée 
that Such 4 cut would unavoidably 
féesult in thé néed for a higher gov- 
ernment support price for flax. The 
current support for flax is $6 bu. In 
addition, he stated that a tariff re- 
duction would mean that the United 
States governmént’s program of in- 
creased linseed oil production would 
be ruined, and that large numbers 
of American crushers would begin 
moving their plants to South Amer- 
ica to place themselves in a better 
competitive position with Argentina. 

He advised the committee that he 
believed Argentina intended decreas- 
ing her linseed oil production in 1947 
in order that no world surpluses of 
the commodity might result. Mr. 
Duff, Mr. Rocca and Johrr B. Gordon 
of the raw materials bureau requést- 
ed that the United States govern- 
ment attempt to break the Argentine 
monopoly. 


e 





Daniel J. Rhule 


ASSISTANT MANAGER—Daniel J. 
Rhule has been appointed assistant 
Sales manager of the Moore-Lowry 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City. Mr. 
Rhule previously was with the sales 
department of the American Safety 
Tank Co. He is a graduate of the 
University of Kansas and served dur- 
ing the war with the army air forces 
and army service forces. 
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Export Demand Slackens, With 


Some Price Resistance Reported 


Except ‘for evidence of some price 
resistance developing in part of the 
area, export tradé with Latin Amer- 
ica continues at a rélatively steady 
pace. In the past fortnight more 
counter offers below mill asking 
prices havé béen coming back to ex- 
port managers, indicative of some 
price apprehension as the séason pro- 
gresses toward the new wheat crop. 

Puerto Rico and Venezuela, in par- 
ticular, have shown some uneasiness, 
possibly a reflection of the declines in 
many other commodities in recent 
weeks. The feeling that fiour prices 
will sag also may prove ill-founded 
if the continued export flood exhausts 
the current year’s wheat supply with 
the northern hemisphere 1947 wheat 
crop still unmade. 


Cargo Space Scarcé 

Inquiry from Latin America re- 
mains good, if less preSsing than re- 
céntly, and éxceeds mill offeririgs for 
near-by months by a substantial mar- 
gin. It miay prove éxceédingly diffi- 
cult to ship all fléur already on the 
books within schéduléd dates and, to 
Brazil particularly, cargo space is 
very scarce up to March. 

Although further sales were made 
to Brazil this wéek, at price levels 
fully equal to those of recent weéks, 
there is some evidence of a tem- 
porary slow-down in Brazilian needs. 
Some exporters say that connéctions 
there report they have ample stocks 
of flour and have asked for delay in 
shipments now scheduled. It is prob- 
able that this reflects heavy arrivals 
in the past few weeks following the 
near-famine that prévailed last fall 
during the extended shipping tie-up 
at United States ports. It seems 
likely that the uneven flow of ship- 
ments is the cause of the current 
situation rather than any slow-down 
in Brazilian Consumption. 

Nothing further developed last week 
on the Cuban buying program, ‘and 
it is evident that there is no pressing 
need for flour on the island. ; Im- 
porters there are still receiving flour 
booked last October which was held 
up by maritime strikes and later by 
port congestion at Havana along with 
dockside labor troubles there. 


Cuban Buying Problematical 


Just when the Havana importers 
and government will agree on the tim- 
ing of subsidy payments is problem- 
atical, but it could happen any time. 
Meanwhile, it is probable that some 
of the running time held in reserve 
for Cuba when it was thought that 
buying would start around Jan. 1, has 
been shifted to other business and it 
may prove difficult for the Cubans 
to buy for earlier than March ship- 
ment, even if a settlement is reached 
in a few days. 

The Philippine situation remains 
upset, with the government there still 
taking over at fiat prices flour which 
it contends should be classified as 
third grade. Since this situation 
first developed many weeks ago a 
large volume of Philippine bookings 
has been canceled or contracts re- 
priced, and this has cooled many 
sellers on Philippine business. Pa- 
cific Coast mills with long-estab- 
lished connections in the islands have 
not had as much trouble with con- 
fiscation of flour as have others, but 


elsewhere the government action has 
caused substantial losses to many 
shippers. 

Great Britain last week began fill- 
ing its additional 640,000-sack allot- 
ment of clears for February, and pur- 
chased a substantial amount of the 
total at prices in the range of $5.65 
@5.75, jutes, Gulf, net to the seller. 
The British have purchased mostly 
first clears of .75% ash or better, 
but with such supplies now largely 
exhausted for January-February ship- 
ment, the purchasing may have to 
shift to higher ash clears or long ex- 
traction flours, or else the shipping 
period extended into March. 

A little inquiry from the Nether- 
lands developed early last week, ap- 
parently to cover some tag ends of 
buying not completed on the. Dutch 
first quarter allocation. Otherwise, 
European interest was temporarily at 
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a dead end. 

There is some indication that grow- 
ing conditions are not ideal for the 
European winter wheat crop, with 
reports received of some winter kill- 
ing. While Europe is likely to bet- 
ter last year’s grain production, the 
general disorganization, shortage of 
fertilizer and: low state of industrial 
activity seem certain to preclude any 
record-breaking output. 

Although substantial offers were 
made to the Mexican government 
last week nothing further has been 
heard from that country. Efforts 
were being made this week to get a 
decision from the Mexican authori- 
ties as to whether or not they will 
accept the offers tendered last week 
by Oklahoma and Texas mills. The 
southern government sought bids on 
around 300,000 sacks of flour some 
time ago. 


BREAD !8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AIB School of Baking to Observe 
25th Anniversary at ASBE Meeting 


Chicago, Ill.— Twenty-five years 
ago, the forward looking American 
Institute of Baking opened its school 
of baking. This silver anniversary 
will be observed by the alumni asso- 
ciation at its annual banquet, held 
traditionally on the Tuesday evening 
of the convéntion of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers. 

This year the. alumni association 
will hold its reunion banquet on the 
evening of March 11 at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel. 

Program plans are being made by 
John E. Morrill, Union Machinery 
Co., Joliet, Ill., alumni president, and 
William Prouty, secretary-treasurer 
of the alumni association, who is 
sending the invitations for the event 


to graduates of the school who now 
are living in all states of the Union 
and in some 15 foreign countries. 

Buttons carrying the silver “25” 
and the letters ‘““AIB” have been pur- 
chased and will be distributed to the 
alumni as they register. 

A special effort is being made to 
reach all members of the first gradu- 
ating class, and to urge them to re- 
turn for the occasion as special trib- 
ute will be paid them. William 
Walmsley, principal of the AIB 
school, will introduce the new mem- 
bers of the school faculty to the re- 
turning alumni. 

Advance reservations for the re- 
union now are being made, and the 
entire program for the dinner will be 
announced within a short time. 





The Stock Market Picture 


Following are quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 


Allied Mills, Inc. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 


Continental Baking Co. ................. 
Continental Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd....... 


Corn Products Refining Co 


Corn Products Refining aa: ie. 


Cream of Wheat 
*Flour Mills of America, Inc. 
General Baking Co. 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd 


GO Ty BRB oc cc tccec cece cocecces 


General Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd 
General Mills, Inc., 334% 
Great A. & P. Tea 


Langendorf United Bakeries, ‘‘A” 
Langendorf United Bakeries, “B’”’ 
Merck & Co. 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. 
National Biscuit Co. 

National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd. 


ee er Cee 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Pfd. 
Purity Bakeries Corp. 
Quaker Oats Co. 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pf 
Ralston Purina Co., $s. 15 Pfd. 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
Standard Brands, Inc., $4.50 
Sterling Drug 
Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 


United Biscuit of America ............. 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants ............ 


Ward Baking Co. 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 


Omar, Inc. 
*Chicago stock market. 





eer ee 
Great A. & P. Tea Co., $5 Pfd........... 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York..... 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York, $5 Pfd... 





High Low Close Close 
Jan. 11 Jan. 18 
—1946-47—, 1947 1947 
severe 39 291% 3414 35 
boa. 414% 265% 37 36 
yer 22 125% 165% 15% 
See Ke 109% 101 ere 104 
odes 15% 584 71% 
ities 210% 185% 188 191 
ae 3534 28 291% 2 
vies 16 8 15% 15% 
reg 10% 11% 11% 
170 172% 173 
39% 48 42% 
126 129 129 
2 114 116 115 
egies 135 93 102 100% 
toe 147 131 137% 137% 
ai.9 16 1% 38% ay 40% 
175% il eee 114 
31 34 
10% 27 
ee aes 54 65 611% 
er 98 es 100%, 
25% 9 29% 
180 e086 182 
29% 315% 3114 
Tee 2% 35% 35 
Pauw 102% 104% 104 
baa ee 30 33% 33 
901% 92% 92 
158 cee 165 
100% pases 10454 
neces 34% 36% 35% 
9814 100 100% 
paves ‘ 41% 4614 48 
eeck> 109% 102% 103 103 
sta t 41 42% 43% 
asain 33% 13% 43. 
ee: 4, 7 
ies am 3/ 11% 15% rey, 
Rees 100 104 103% 
Bid Asked 
ch ease 12% 13 
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PMA Issues New 
Flour Voucher 
Payment Methods 


Washington, D. C.—William McAr- 
thur, acting director of the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration 
Grain Branch, has notified flour mill- 
ers that in order to facilitate and 
expedite the payment of vouchers for 
flour sold and delivered to it, the 
PMA has made the following change 
in procedure: 

“The acceptance of deliveries of 
flour failing by minor percentages to 
meet contract specifications for pro- 
tein, ash and moisture content (as 
modified in the purchase announce- 
ment) will be effected without for- 
mal amendment to the contract. 

“Upon receipt of official inspection 
certificates for such flour the Grain 
Branch will issue a notice to the 
vendor and to the Area Fiscal Office 
listing the contract and certificate 
numbers, car initials and number, the 
specification deficiency, and the dis- 
count(s) at which the shipment(s) 
will be accepted by Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. 

“If the vendor has called reinspec- 
tion or if the indicated discounts are 
not acceptable, he should communi- 
cate with the contracting officer who 
issues the notice. 

“If the proposed settlement is ac- 
ceptable, the vendor may submit a 
voucher to the Area Fiscal Office for 
the value of the flour at the contract 
price. The Fiscal Office will com- 
pute the amount of the discount(s) 
and deduct it from the payment 
claimed. 

“If the quality of the flour, as in- 
dicated by the inspection certificate, 
is definitely inferior and therefore 
unacceptable, the vendor will be no- 
tified by telegraph or telephone of 
that fact. 

“It is not intended by the proced- 
ure outlined herein to indicate that 
contract specifications are to be 
ignored or considered as unimpor- 
tant. The Production and Marketing 
Administration expects that flour de- 
livered will generally meet specifica- 
tions but recognizes that in commer- 
cial practice it may be impractical in 
every case to meet fixed standards, 
therefore, it may accept flour which 
does not fully meet specifications at 
discounts which it considers fair and 
reasonable. 

“We are endeavoring by other 
means to accelerate payments for 
flour and other commodities pur- 
chased by CCC.” 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAGGING TEXTILE MARKET 
CONTINUES TO FLUCTUATE 


New York, N. Y.—Prices of cotton 
bagging textiles continue to show 
wide fluctuations on the market here 
and goods for spot or near-by deliv- 
ery seem to be flattening somewhat. 

Secondhand goods sales were fair- 
ly active with some selling houses re- 
porting that a great many buyers 
were now appearing in the market 
who had previously refused to take 
goods at prices being asked. They 
are now reported as willing to pay 
current premiums when they can get 
the goods but are finding most con- 
structions still in tight supply. 

Mills generally are sold out through 
the second quarter and, according to 
reports, some producers which pre- 
viously had supplied the bag trade 
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with 2.85-yard osnaburgs are now 
contemplating changing over to 
Class A sheetings. 

Multiwall paper bags continue in 
good supply with demand from flour 
mills holding to previous high levels, 
paper shipping sack manufacturers 
report. é; j ' 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 16.01, as 
compared with 8.87 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting du- 
ty paid for early shipment from Cal- 
cutta of lightweight and heavyweight 
burlap expressed in cents per lb of 
cloth is 30.17, as compared with 16.65 
a year ago. 


BREAD !IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ROBERT PULLIAM BECOMES 
MIDLAND REPRESENTATIVE 


Kansas City, Mo.—John W. Cain, 
president of the Midland Flour Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, has announced 
the appointment of Robert Pulliam as 
sales representative in Missouri for 
the feed mill division of the Midland 
company. Mr. Pulliam has been chief 
deputy United States marshal-for the 
past 13 years in the Kansas City of- 
fice under United States Marshal 
Fred A. Canfil. 

The Midland company expects to 
have its new feed mill at Marshall, 
Mo., in operation early in April, Mr. 
Cain said. The plant will have a ca- 
pacity of 200 tons of formula feed 
daily. os 

The company now operates a 20-ton 
feed mill in connection with its sub- 
sidiary, the Slater (Mo.) Mill & Ele- 
vator Co. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


D. L. NORBY BECOMES 
HEAD OF TOLEDO BOARD 


Toledo, Ohio. — Duane L. Norby, 
who paid his own expenses to France 
to get an ambulance driving job in 
World War I with the French army 
and who has had a distinguished rec- 
ord with Cargill, Inc., was inducted 
as president of the Toledo Board of 
Trade at the annual dinner Jan. 13. 
P. A. Kier, manager of the national 














milling branch of National Biscuit 
Co., acted as toastmaster. 
Harry Prue, federal grain inspector, 


‘confirmed that the Toledo market 


had been raised to the same level as 
the “big six” primary markets—Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis, Kansas City, St. 
Louis, Omaha and Buffalo. : 
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CHEMISTS’ GROUP TO HOLD 
MEETING IN WICHITA FEB. 1 


Wichita, Kansas.—The Pioneer Sec- 
tion of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists will hold its winter 
meeting at the Allis Hotel on Feb. 1. 
The following program has_ been 
planned: 

Business meeting at 9:30 o’clock, 
to include reports from various com- 
mittees. 

Report on the Flour Mill Sanita- 
tion Short Course, held at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Nov. 13-15, by 
C. S. Sullivan, chief chemist, William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas. 

“Milling Properties of Kansas 
Wheats,” by J. A. Johnson, depart- 
ment of milling industry, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan. 

A luncheon will be held following 
the morning sessions. Paul L. Ditte- 
more, technical editor of The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, Minn., 
will be the luncheon speaker. The 
title of his address: will be “Over 
the Editor’s. Desk:” Ae 

A recreation room in the hotel will 
be made available to members and 
guests who plan to arrive in Wichita 
on the evening before the meeting, 
George W. Schiller, vice chairman 
and chief chemist, Hunter Milling 
Co., Wellington, Kansas, announced. 
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BOSTON BANQUET PLANNED 

Boston, Mass.—The Boston Grain 
and Flour Exchange will hold its an- 
nual banquet Feb. 4 at the Parker 
House. The program is under the di- 
rection of J. H. Lee, chairman, L. A. 
O’Brien, F. J. Sennott, R. W. Rich- 
ards and D. Worthing. A varied en- 
tertainment program is planned in 
addition to the dinner. 
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C. R. Troutner Honored 








Honoring C. R. Troutner on the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his ap- 
pointment as manager of the Phila- 
delphia branch, Russell-Miller Mil'ing 
Co., the entire Philadelphia sales or- 
ganization and several additional ex- 
ecutives of Russell-Miller assembled 
Jan. 16 at an anniversary dinne» in 
the Germantown Cricket Club, Phiila- 
delphia. 

In addition to the Philadelphia 
group, others attending were W. R. 
Heegaard, Minneapolis, vice pres 
dent of Russell-Miller Milling Co; 
R. J. Harrington, Buffalo, mill man- 
ager; R. W.-.Smith, Buffalo, branch 
sales manager; F. A. Quigley, Hos- 
ton, branch sales manager, and E. 
Marees, New York, branch sales- 
manager. 

The year 1947 marks Mr. Trout- 
ner’s thirty-second year with Fus- 
sell-Miller, during which time he has 
become well known in the flour busi- 
ness. He began as a house-to-house 
demonstrator, later worked as a re- 
salesman, then a senior territory 
salesman, and in 1922 became branch 
manager in Philadelphia. 


— 





CCC Cuts Wheat Bids 2c Bu After 
Buying Over 25,000,000 in Week 


Kansas City, Mo.—Following a 
week of heavy wheat purchasing at 
the higher price levels established 
Jan, 10, climaxed by the purchase 
of 13,699,800 bus on Jan. 18, the 
Commodity Credit Corp. regional of- 
fice at Kansas City reduced its buy- 
ing pricés by 2c bu on Jan. 20. 

The new scale, which was below 
the current market basis early this 
week, is as follows: $2.05, for or- 
dinary wheat, spot, in-store, Kansas 
City, %c more for 12% protein and 
%ec for each 4% of protein up to 
14%. .. 

In addition, the CCC provided dis- 
counts for deferred deliveries of 1c 
to Feb. 28 and an additional 1c to 
March 10.. The agency withdrew 
prices for longer deferred deliveries 
and eliminated its price of $1.90 for 
May. 

The immediate effect on the cash 
wheat market at Kansas City was 
not great, since some grain firms 
were still buying wheat on an un- 
changed basis, probably to cover sales 


made to the government agency, 
while some millers continued to seek 
specific protein at the old basis. 
However, other bids for wheat were 
le or more lower. 


Over 25,000,000 Bought 


In the week from Jan. 13 to 18, 
the CCC acquired 25,363,800 bus of 
wheat at Kansas City, which added 
to previous purchases at this mar- 
ket, amounts to a total of 57,523,800 
since the current buying program 
began Sept. 9. 

In view of the size of these pur- 
chases and the price reduction, it 
seems likely that the agency has 
largely filled its February and March 
minimum wheat requirements for the 
export program. Assuming that one 
third of the 1,500,000-ton average 
monthly export goal is to be wheat, 
the CCC would need about 37,000,000 
bus for those two months. It was 
estimated. on Jan. 7 that the CCC 
had about 10,000,000 bus purchased 
for delivery in that period, which 
would leave a deficit of 27,000,000. 


Since Jan. 7, the agency bought 
in excess of 30,000,000 bus. Some 
portion of this amount will move in 
January, but most of last week's 
purchases were believed to be for 
February, so that a large part of the 
deficit probably has been filled. 

The portions of wheat, flour and 
corn in the export program probably 
will vary with the ability of the gov- 
ernment to acquire them at pr.ces 
regarded as reasonable, so that the 
figure of one third wheat migh‘ be 
expanded to half if conditions ver- 
mit. 

The government’s April-May export 
program for wheat is reported to be 
in very good shape, which would in- 
dicate that needs are substantially 
covered. During those months, the 
agency will be able to draw on sping 
wheat areas for shipment via the 
Great Lakes. 

CCC offices at Kansas City and Chi- 
cago announced Jan. 21 that they had 
withdrawn from all buying pending 
further instructions from Washing- 
ton. 
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Meetings Planned 
to Discuss Oats 
Grading Change 


Washington, D. C.—The United 
States Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced Jan. 20 that three informal 
hearings will be held at Minneapolis, 
Omaha and Chicago in February in 
connection with proposals to amend 
the official grain standards for oats 
by the inclusion of a special grade 
for “medium heavy” oats in the 
standards. 

The hearing at Minneapolis will be 
held at 2:30 p.m., Feb. 11, in Room 
150, Grain Exchange Building. The 
Omaha hearing will be held at 2:30 
pm., Feb. 13, in Room A-26, Grain 
Exchange Building, and the Chicago 
hearing will be held at 2:30 p.m., 
Feb. 14, in Room 660, Board of Trade 
Building. 

The proposed amendment to the 
grain standards is designed to provide 
a better description on certificates 
for oats of all classes and of all 
grades (except grade No. 1) which 
have a test weight per bushel of 32 
lbs or more, but less than 35 Ibs. If 
promulgated, the amendment will be 
in the form of a special grade of 
“medium heavy” oats, substantially 
as follows; 

‘Definition. Medium heavy oats 
shall be oats of any grade other than 
grade No. 1 which have a test weight 
per bushel or 32 Ibs or more but less 
than 35 Ibs. 

“Grades. Medium heavy oats shall 
be graded and designated according 
to the grade requirements of the 
standards applicable to such oats if 
they were not medium heavy, and, 
except in the case of grade No. 1, 
there shall be added to, and made a 
part of, the grade designation, pre- 
ceding the name of the class, the 
words ‘medium heavy.’” |. _ 

All persons interested may present 
their views and opinions orally at the 
February hearings or they may sub- 
mit written data, views or arguments 
to the director, Grain Branch, Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C., to 


be received by him not later than 
Feb. 20, 1947. 

The proposed amendment, if pro- 
mulgated, will be made effective not 
later than July 1, 1947. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MORRISON FIRM STARTS 
ON $425,000 EXPANSION 


Denton, Texas.—The Morrison Mill- 
ing Co. has announced the start of 
a $425,000 five-year expansion pro- 
gram. The first unit will be a new 
packaging department with auto- 
matic machinery for small-size pack- 
ages. Other improvements will be a 
new storage elevator and increased 
warehouse facilities, according to E. 
W. Morrison, Sr., president. 
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PMA Reduces Flour 
Prices 10 to 20c; 
Buying Continues 


Washington, D. C. — Production 
and Marketing Administration flour 
procurement officials this week re- 
duced their flour buying prices 10c 
sack on nearby deliveries and 20c 
on deferred positions. The action was 
taken, it was said, to bring flour 
prices in line with reduced wheat 
prices. 

While PMA officials declined to 
reveal the new price levels, it was 
reported in trade circles that the 
current price is $5.80 Gulf for first 
half February and $5.70 for March. 

Purchases by the agency last week 
were admitted to be “sizeable,” but 
the actual amount was not report- 
ed. The PMA expects to continue 
flour purchases for some time to 
come. Present activities are for 
January - February - March delivery. 
No April purchases have been made 
as yet. 
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NEW RESEARCH REPORT 
DESCRIBES GRAIN BINS 


Washington, D. C. — “Improved 
Grain Bins for Long-Time Storage” 
is the title of a new addition to Ag- 
ricultural Research Administration’s 
series of research achievement sheets. 

Sheet No. 64 describes research 














BIRFHDAY PARTY—Many representatives of firms that have dealt 
With Salvatore Viviano since 1901 when he first turned out a few pounds 
of spaghetti and have watched the S. Viviano Macaroni Mfg. Co. grow 
into a $2,000,000 organization came from all parts of the United States to 
help Mr. Viviano celebrate his seventieth birthday at Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Donato Maldari, Maldari Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., gives Mr. Viviano a “taste 
of his own spaghetti” while Henry Kuehn, King Midas Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn., and Mr. DeFranciscis, Consolidated Macaroni Machine 


Co., Brooklyn, look on. 
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which led to the construction of pre- 
fabricated bins that combine 
strength, durability, portability and 
economy. Loss from. spoilage of 
grain stored in the improved bins has 
been very low, the research admin- 
istration reports. 

The report may be obtained from 
the co-ordinator of Research Publi- 
cations, United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 
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FANT MILLING CO. 
BUYS WHALEY MILLS 


Gainesville, Texas, Flour, Feed and 
Corn Mills Go to New Owners 
April 1 


Gainesville, Texas.—The Fant Mill- 
ing Co., Sherman, Texas, has pur- 
chased from the Kimbell-Diamond 
Milling Co. the flour and feed mill at 
Gainesville, Texas, known as_ the 
Whaley Mill & Elevator Co. The new 
owners will take over the plant on 
April 1. 

The Gainesville mill has a capac- 
ity of 1,200 sacks of wheat flour daily 
and 500 sacks of corn meal. The 
mill also has a formula feed unit of 
200 tons daily capacity. Elevator 
storage at the plant totals 600,000 
bus. 

The Gainesville mill will be operat- 
ed from the main office of the Fant 
Milling Co. at Sherman and produc- 
tion will be sold under the Fant 
brands. The new mill will give the 
Fant company a total capacity of 4,- 
000 sacks of wheat flour, 350 tons of 
formula feed and 1,000 sacks of corn 
meal daily. Mill elevator storage 
will aggregate 950,000 bus. 

James A. Fant is general manager 
of the Fant company and Fred Honea 
is assistant general manager. Tom 
B. Chapman is general sales man- 
ager. 

The Kimbell-Diamond company, 
also operates a mill at Denton, Texas, 
with 900 sacks daily flour capacity 
and feed and corn meal units. 

The Kimbell interests also operate 
a number of other mills in Texas at 
Graham, Jacksboro, Clifton and 
Seguin. 

The Whaley Mill and Elevator Co. 
establishment started as an oxen- 
powered treadmill in 1869. J. O. A. 
Whaley, who founded the business, 
built the first steam powered mill at 
Gainsville in 1882. When the mill 
was destroyed by an explosion in 
1896, Mr. Whaley and his nephew, J. 
C. Whaley, bought the Brady Broth- 
ers Mill on the present site. 

From its initial capacity of 125 
bbls daily, the milling properties grew 
steadily through the years. Control 
of the company eventually came into 
the hands of J. C. Whaley, a man 
who became widely known and re- 
spected in the industry and whose 
milling interests extended to other 
plants in Texas and Oklahoma. 

Subsequent to Mr. J. C. Whaley’s 
death in an automobile accident, the 
Gainesville mill was purchased by the 
Kimbell interests. 
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TEX-O-KAN FLOUR MILLS 
REPORTS INCOME FIGURES 


Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills has report- 
ed net income for the six months to 
Nov. 30 at $546,057, equal to $1.25 
each on 363,763 common shares, 
against $619,237, or $1.45 a common 
share for the six months to Nov. 30, 
1945. Net sales for the period were 
reported at $31,810,975, compared 
with. $28,604,623 for the same period 
of 1945. 




















E. P. Mitchell 


E. P. MITCHELL FORMS 
FLOUR SELLING FIRM 


<< - 
Offices Opened in Kansas City—To 
Represent Mills in Sale of 
Bakery Flour 


Kansas City, Mo.—Eugene P. 
Mitchell and associates have an- 
nounced the formation of the E. P. 
Mitchell Co. to do a general flour 
business. Offices have been opened 
at 306 Dwight Building, Kansas City. 

Prominent for many years in the 
flour milling industry, Mr. Mitchell 
was president of Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., Kansas City, until the 
recent purchase of controlling owner- 
ship of that company by Henry H. 
Cate and associates. 

Previously, Mr. Mitchell had been 
vice president and general sales man- 
ager for the Larabee Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City, leaving that post to 
become head of the Flour Mills. of 
America upon the reorganization of 
the latter company in 1941. 

Mr. Mitchell began his career in 
the flour business as a salesman for 
the Washburn Crosby Co. and ad- 
vanced to the position of vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
southwestern division of the com- 
pany at Kansas City. In 1936, he 
was made vice president of the Buf- 
falo division and two years later 
joined the Larabee company. 

The E. P. Mitchell Co. will con- 
centrate principally on representing 
flour milling companies in the sale 
of bakery flour. 
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GENERAL FOODS CORP. 
REPORTS ’46 EARNINGS 


Earnings of General Foods Corp. 
for 1946 are estimated at about $17,- 
500,000, or over $3 a common share, 
compared with $2.36 a _ share 
in 1945. Although shortages of sug- 
ar, rice, coconut and tapioca curtailed 
operations of some subsidiaries last 
year, gains in other divisions offset 
these factors and net income in the 
first nine months was $2.35 a share, 
the company announced. The year 
just ended saw the return to produc- 
tion of many products curtailed or 
discontinued during the war. This, 








with the introduction of new prod- 
ucts and an easing of the tax burden, 
contributed to earnings improvement. 
Among fhe new items were cereals 
and flours. 
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FLOUR SALES SLACKEN BEFORE 


REACHING HEAVY AGGREGATE 


Bakers Back Away After Moderate 60- to 90-Day Pur- 
chases—Export Demand Less Urgent, With Some 
Countries More Price Conscious 


The improvement in domestic de- 
mand for flour which developed two 
weeks ago still has not attained any- 
thing like a general buying wave; in 
fact, interest tapered off in the last 
part of the past week. The bearish 
price ideas held by many bakers still 
have not been shaken even though 
reserve stocks are shrinking to levels 
which many millers feel will neces- 
sitate replacement buying in coming 
weeks. Orders booked recently have 
consisted in large part of small lots 
for 60 to 90 days delivery, with rela- 
tively few round lots included. The 
export inquiry also has slackened, 
but millers have enough foreign busi- 
ness on their books to keep them busy 
for some time. 


EXPORT BUYING 
LOSES EDGE 


While the export for flour contin- 
ues active, some price resistance is 
reported on the part of a few Latin 
American countries, notably Vene- 
zuela and Puerto Rico. This is evi- 
dent in the form of more counter of- 
fers below mill asking prices. Brazil 
still inquires for flour, but it may be 
difficult to ship all flour already on 
the books within scheduled dates, due 
to inadequate cargo space up to 
March. The Cuban buying still awaits 
subsidy clarification, but with flour 
booked last October, and held up by 
shipping difficulties, just now arriv- 
ing, there is no pressing need for 
flour on the island. The Philippine 
situation remains upset, with the 
government there continuing to de- 
grade much flour and cutting the 
price. This has cooled many sellers 
on Philippine business. Great Bri- 
tain bought clears on its new Feb- 
ruary allocation at $5.65@5.75 jutes, 
gulf, net to the seller. Some Dutch 
inquiry was noted during the week. 


CHINESE PICTURE 
CLOUDED 


Reports from Vancouver indicate 
that while domestic flour business 
continues active, the export picture 
remains clouded, especially as far as 
the Orient is concerned. The Chi- 
nese government is controlling all im- 
ports of flour with the exception of 
some shipments for North China 
moving into Taku Bar for trans-ship- 
ment to Tientsin and also Hong 
Kong ‘deliveries. This means that all 
flour for China proper must gener- 
ally move through Shanghai, but con- 
ditions are so unstable there than Ca- 
nadian exporters are reluctant about 
doing business. The North China 
trade is the most promising and good 
discharge can be secured into lighters. 
The Hong Kong picture is simply 
that this is now a sterling area, 
which means that Australia secures 
the bulk of any wheat and flour busi- 
ness. 


SMALL-SCALE BUYING 
IN SOUTHWEST 


Persistent but mostly small-scale 
buying by bakers continues to sup- 
ply a fair daily flour business total 
for southwestern millers, but aggre- 
gate volume is disappointing to those 
who had expected a large domestic 
trade in January. Family sales are 


also below expectations. This situa- 
tion is attributed to the general bear- 
ishness on prices, probably stemming 
from the excellent new crop outlook. 
Unfilled orders, however, are not 
large enough to carry buyers beyond 
early March and steady replacement 
business will likely continue in com- 
ing weeks. Southwestern mills book- 
ed about 75% of capacity last week, 
as compared with 114% a week ear- 
lier and 62% a year ago. Export 
sales were fair. Substantial amounts 
of clears were taken by the British 
for January-February shipment. Lat- 
in American inquiry is steady, though 
Venezuela and Puerto Rico show 
some price bearishness. Cuban busi- 
ness has not started. 


PRICES REMAIN 
UNSETTLED 


Flour prices at the principal mill- 
ing centers are not much changed for 
the week, although some irregularity 
is noted at eastern consuming mar- 
kets. Some competition at a few 
points held values steady to a little 
lower, but the general average was 
steady to 15c sack higher on bakery 
types. 


SPRING BUSINESS 
TAPERS OFF 


Spring wheat mills report a de- 
crease in domestic orders following 
a period of fairly active buying early 
last week. Buyers’ needs apparently 
were filled quickly and sales tapered 
off to small lot orders. One round 
lot of 25,000 sacks was taken by an 
eastern bakery; the remainder 
ranged from carlots up to 2,500 sacks. 
Bakers are expected to have to buy 
again soon, but they still are work- 
ing on lower priced flour and hesi- 
tate to buy more at current levels. 
Most spring wheat mills are holding 
prices firm, but sorme were report- 
ed willing to shade prices a little to 
add new business to their books. Ex- 


port inquiry has slackened. England 
was about the only European buyer 
last week, taking clears for Febru- 
ary. Latin American demand is less 
active and Cuban buying still is de- 
ferred. Spring wheat flour sales last 
week totaled 119.3% of capacity as 
compared with 111.1% the previous 
week and 137% a year ago. 


SOME EASTERN 
BUYERS TAKE HOLD 


Somewhat more interest on the 
part of domestic buyers was report- 
ed by Buffalo mills, bakers being in- 
fluenced on new 90 to 120-day con- 
tracts by the continued heavy buy- 
ing of PMA and foreign purchasers. 

Metropolitan New York buyers 
have become better buyers also, 
many of them being forced to fore- 
sake their bearish price ideas and 
replenish dwindling stocks. Both 
spring and winter wheat flour has 
shared in the increased bookings. 
_Bakery buying has increased at 
Boston following a long period of 
comparative inactivity. Domestic buy- 
ers evidently feel that export de- 
mand is likely to keep prices from 
easing to any appreciable extent and 
their inventories have reached the 
point where transportation delays of 
any duration could be of serious con- 
sequence. Philadelphia buyers have 
shown more interest, although actual 
buying has not expanded much. Bak- 
ers still cling to their bearish price 
ideas and appear to have enough 
flour on hand to wait a while longer. 
The only business passing is a few 
fill-in orders of small size. 


CENTRAL STATES 
TRADE BETTER 


Chicago demand has shown further 
improvement. Sales are not general, 
but there are more buyers in the 
market. Business consists chiefly of 
one, two and three carlot replace- 
ment orders, mostly in soft wheat 
types. Directions on old orders are 
active. Family demand is better, but 
still of small volume. Cleveland job- 
bers report a steady demand from 
bakers and as a result are placing 
new orders with mills. St. Louis 
mills report active PMA buying and 
some improvement in domestic busi- 
ness for 60 to 90 days’ shipment. 

Pacific Northwest mills report 
bookings good in all directions, with 
plants running at full capacity in fill- 





Easing in Macaroni Demand Slows 
Pressure for Durum Granulars 


Durum millers report a slackening 
in demand for granulars, apparently 
reflecting a slackening in the demand 
for macaroni products. Most manu- 
facturers are believed to be booked 
on granulars for about a month ahead 
and with the lighter demand for their 
own products, have reduced the pres- 
sure for raw materials. This is re- 
flected back to the durum wheat mar- 
ket, where mills are receiving most 
of the modest grain arrivals on “to 
arrive” contracts. Bid prices on top 
milling varieties have dropped to 
around $2.24 bu, and mill quotations 
on granulars to $5.40@5.45 bulk 
Minneapolis. 

A few contracts for durum granu- 
lars were booked by mills during the 
recent convention of macaroni manu- 
facturers in New York, but the buy- 
ing was not general nor for forward 
delivery. Consensus at the New 
York meeting was that durum granu- 
lar supplies will become scarce before 
the end of the crop year, based upon 


the current rate of disappearance. 
General opinion favored a continua- 
tion of a somewhat higher rate of 
extraction than the prewar 72% as a 
means of _ stretching supplies of 
durum grain. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth Jan. 18, were 
as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Durum or better. .$2.15@2.20 $2.06@2.20 
2 Durum or better.. 2.15@2.20 2.06 @2.20 
3 Durum or better... 2.14@2.19 2.05@2.19 
4 Durum or better.. 2.13@2.18 er. ort 
5 Durum or better... 2.12@2.17 .--@ 
1 


Red Durum ...... 2.08 2.08 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten companies in the Northwest, which 
represents approximately 99% of the total 
capacity in the United States, in sacks, 
with comparisons; percentage of capacity 
based on six-day week. 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
CU, BOBS) 2.060 00035%5 *232,054 
Previous week ....:.. 254,647 121 
BOR OGG | vacvec epee 215,469 103 
Crop year 
production 
Seek UsFOM. -2B,- 2907. 06k csecsess 5,627,913 
July i-Jam. 189, 1846:.....cc.00- 6,029,568 


*Preliminary. 
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ing export and domestic orders. Do. 
mestic buyers are not keen for new 
business, but with the wheat prices 
firmer, they show more willingness 
to come in for supplies. Mills are 
concentrating on filling old orders 
rather than pressing for new sales, 
although they are interested iin re. 
establishing their brands in export 
channels. 


PRODUCTION SHOWS 
SLIGHT DECREASE 


Flour production shows a decrease 
of 44,385 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 71% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the United States, amount- 
ing to 3,955,014 sacks, compared with 
4,021,530 sacks in the preceding week 
and 3,779,074 sacks in the corre- 
sponding week a year ago. Two 
years ago the figure was 3,593,155 
and three years ago 3,654,965. Pro- 
duction increased 10,000 sacks in the 
Northwest over last week and 10,00 
in the Southwest, while production 
decreased 51,000 sacks in Buffalo, :2,- 
000 in the Central and Southeast 
and 1,000 in the North Pacific Coast. 
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STRONGER MILLFEEDS 
SLOW PRICE DECLINES 


—<>— 
Relatively Strong Minneapolis Mill- 
feed Basis Attracts Shipments 
from Other Producing Points 








Feedstuffs prices are somewhat ir- 
regular, but the general average still 
is downward. The Production and 
Marketing Administration index of 
wholesale feed prices for the nation 
as a whole dropped three points last 
week to 210.8. In the millfeed mar- 
kets, bran is lower, while middlings 
and gray shorts are higher. Linsced 
meal is about steady, but soybean and 
cottonseed meals are easier. Corn 
feeds are little changed, but distill- 
ers’ and brewers’ grains are some- 
what weaker. Production of most 
feeds is ample for current trade re- 
quirements. 


Northwest Millfeeds Strong 


Quotations on wheat millfeeds held 
independently firm at Minneapolis 
during the week, despite large out- 
put and a much weaker bran mar- 
ket at Kansas City. Pressure of 
Kansas City offerings kept the mar- 
ket at Chicago and eastern points un- 
settled and Minneapolis bran was out 
of line for eastern shipment. Feed 
for delivery on track at Minneapolis 
held firm, however, as demand from 
nearby consuming areas was good, 
and there was good absorption of ‘e- 
liveries on contracts. The independ- 
ently strong f.o.b. Minneapolis situa- 
tion attracted bran shipments from 
Omaha, and Minneapolis prices wre 
almost high enough to enable ship- 
ments from Kansas City. 

At Chicago there was a good demand 
from the mixed car trade and mar- 
ket, with the exception of standard 
bran, was firm. Bran was under con- 
stant pressure of large Kansas City 
offerings and sold at $2 ton below 
northwestern standard .middlings. 

At Kansas City, wheat millfecds 
followed an irregular trend. with 
acute weakness in bran and vigorous 
strength in shorts. Bran prices were 
off $1.75 ton, compared with a week 
ago, while gray shorts were up a |ike 
amount for the week. At the close, 
gray shorts were quoted at $7 ‘on 
premium over bran, whereas. 10 days 
ago these two feeds sold at the same 
price and with bran much easier to 
sell at the time. 
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Increased Farm Wheat Sales 


Offset Big CCC Buying 


Agency Buys Over 25,000,000 Bus at Kansas City 


Bids Lowered 2c Bu Jan. 20—Nearby Needs Apparently Filled 


Wheat prices have had a rather 


‘ strenuous time in holding their own 


the past week despite tremendous 
purchases made at Kansas City by 
the Commodity Credit Corp. for the 
export program. They managed to 
finish steady to only a little easier, 
but it was evident that if it had not 
been for government purchases, a 
sizable slump might have occurred. 
A sharp increase in farm selling of 
wheat, with a better supply of box- 
cars to move it, resulted in material- 
ly larger terminal market supplies. 


CCC Buys 25,000,000 Bus 


After making sizable daily pur- 
chases at its recently advanced price 
basis of $2.07 in store at Kansas 
City, or $2.22% at the Gulf, with 
premiums for proteins in line with the 
going market, the CCC threw a bomb- 
shell into the market late in the 
week by announcing that its bid price 
would be good only until the close of 
the period. The announcement did 
not indicate whether buying would 
cease at that time or whether the 
price level would be altered. This 
resulted in tremendous offers to the 
agency on the last day of the week, 
with sales for one day totaling 13,- 
700,000 bus, and bringing the week’s 
purchases by the agency up to 25,- 
300,000. Its bid price on Jan. 20 was 
down 2c bu, at $2.05 in store at Kan- 
sas City. In view of the huge pur- 
chases and the reduction in price, it 
was presumed that the agency was 
in a more comfortable position on 
its January-February wheat require- 
ments. 

Surpluses a Threat 


While the huge export program for 
the remainder of the crop year still 
will require a great deak of wheat 
and flour, there is increasing evi- 
dence that the government is giving 
serious consideration to the possible 
problem of grain surpluses in the 
1947-48 crop year. Acreage goals 
for spring wheat were reduced 1,- 
000,000 acres by Secretary Ander- 
son, with the request that farmers 
turn to flax, more of which is needed 
for linseed oil.. In making the re- 
quest, he pointed to the very ex- 
cellent outlook for the winter wheat 
crop on a greatly expanded acreage. 
Should the foreign. demand slacken, 
troublesome surpluses loom as a pos- 
sibility later on. 

As of Jan: 20, Chicago January 
Wheat closed at $2.17 bu, up %c for 
the week, but March was off 1%c at 
$2.06%c. Minneapolis May wheat 
finished at $1.90%, down 2%c, and 
July at $1.77%, off 4%c. Kansas 
City March ended at $2.01, down 
1%c, and May at that market closed 
at $1.86%, for a loss of 2%c. 

Domestie flour buyers still are not 
taking hold in the volume expected 
by millers and there is considerable 
slackening in the export demand. 
The latter have enough flour booked, 
however, to keep mills running active- 
ly for-some time and domestic buy- 
ers are believed to be nearing the 
Point where replacement orders will 
have to be placed regardless of price 
action. 

Cash spring wheat at Minneapolis, 
although higher for the week, showed 
an unsettled tone: Offerings were 


Somewhat larger, with receipts total- 
ing 1,494 cars. Milling demand was 
irregular, with a noticeable tendency 


of buyers to withdraw suddenly when 
daily requirements had been filled. 
At present strong premiums for cash 
wheat over futures and additional 
high premiums for protein over or- 
dinary types, millers have no ade- 
quate hedge for cash wheat except 
through actual flour orders. The 
trade at Minneapolis was influenced 
to a considerable extent by the gov- 
ernment buying activities at Kansas 
City. “To arrive’ wheat bids nar- 
rowed their discount under the spot 
market, with buyers willing to pay 
within 3@4c bu of the track market 
for January-February shipment. Du- 
rum wheat held steady, reflecting the 
close balance between remaining sup- 
plies and known requirements. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis on Jan. 18: 


1 3 
1 DNS 5 





2.09 @2.10 

DNS 2.09 @2.10 
2 DNS 2.07% @2.09% 
3 DNS 2.04% @2.08% 
3 DNS 5 2.04% @2.08%_ 


Premiums for protein are generally 4@6c 
for 13%, 13@15c for 14%, 24@26c for 15%, 
and 34@36c for 16%. 

CCC Dominates K. C. Market 

The CCC completely dominated the 
market at Kansas City. Very few 
mills bought wheat on the basis of 
%@1c over the CCC basis, but the 
demand was termed good in compari- 
son with the amount of offerings. 
Receipts at that market were large 
on Jan. 13, 514 cars having been re- 
ceived on that day alone, but the rest 
of the week was close to normal. 
Wheat receipts at the nine principal 
southwestern markets for the week 
ending Jan. 16 totaled 5,001 cars com- 
pared with 2,874 cars the previous 
week and 4,108 cars a year ago. In- 
dividual totals included 1,674 at Kan- 
sas City, 434 at Omaha, 316 at Wich- 
ita, 316 at Fort Worth, 242 at St. 
Louis, 180 at St. Joseph, 292 at Enid, 
1,132 at Hutchinson and 315 at Sa- 
lina. 

Cash prices started this week firm- 
ly at Kansas City, despite the reduc- 
tion in the CCC buying prices by 2c on 
ordinary and lower protein premium 
scale. Although buying was not 
heavy, there was sufficient demand to 
hold values firm on the small open 
market offerings. Although receipts 
were heavy on Jan. 20, amounting 
to 575 cars, only a minor portion 
reached the cash market, the bulk 
applying on contracts. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City on Jan. 18, protein 
content considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard....... $2.08 @2.20 
No. 2 Dark and Hard....... 2.07 @2.19 
No. 3 Dark and Hard....... 2.06 @2.18 
No. 4 Dark and Hard....... 2.05 @2.17 
se Barrera rrr se 2.091% @2.28% 
em ” Gneereerrrerar sce 2.08 % @2.27% 
No. ; aos PTOTETELEEE RTL 2.07% @2.26% 
2. Srrrepnrererrr yer 2.06% @2. 25% 


The. veduand CCC bids resulted in 
uncertainty at Fort Worth. Trading 
slackened, with No. 1 hard, ordinary 
protein, quoted at $2.23 bu basis de- 
livered Texas common points, with 1c 
premium for 13% protein and 2c 


for 14%. 
Pacific Movement Heavy 
Wheat is pouring into Pacific 


Northwest terminals, more than the 
CCC is able to take care of and the 
agency has been turning wheat to 
the trade. Mills received liberal 
quantities last week. Wheat is back- 
ing up at interior inspection points, 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 




















Jan. 12-18, Previous Jan. 13-19, Jan. 14-20, Jan. 16-22, 
1947 week 46 1945 1944 
PEOPCN WOME 66052 sarees ccd ebes *1,001,178 990,856 914,981 844,438 $24,007 
GONG oe 6659-00866 260 0080-885 1,523,303 1,513,040 1,419,090 1,263,547 1,390,195 
PMN 6s, 0 5:5.5 5.005005 904% 463,803 515,302 538,408 484,074 483,055 
Central and Southeast *579,969 592,053 626,340 597,436 582,809 
North Pacific Coast ........... *408,892 410,279 280,255 403,660 374,899 
WE 60944 2 S45Gy Oe se eH ORES 3,977,145 4,021,530 3,779,074 3,593,155 3,654,965 
Percentage of total U.S. output 71 71 74 73 73 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
vom Percentage of oer operated——_——_,, am July 1 to 
Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. 
12-18, Previous 13- 19, 14-20, 16-22, 18, 19, 
1947 week 1946 1945 1944 1947 1946 
Northwest ...... 101 100 93 83 81 25,140,134 25,495,224 
Southwest ....... 105 104 104 91 100 40,892,521 37,768,500 
Buffalo ..ccveees 77 86 90 83 84 14,860,591 15,251,640 
Central and S. E. 74 75 79 75 76 15,282,888 16,812,393 
No. Pacific Coast 108 107 78 98 91 9,313,936 9,840,259 
Totals ....0- 94 95 92 85 89 105,490,070 105,168,016 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output = tivity Montana and Iowa: 
JOM: AZ-18 0.6.00 894,660 965,341 108 
Previous week .. 894,660 944,135 106 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Wear Q60 .+2..: 814,380 886,835 109 capacity output tivity 
Two years ago .. 814,380 802,018 98 ames GRe8S ba.000% 667,800 *650,657 97 
Five-year average ......seereeeees 94 Previous week .. 667,800 654,652 98 
TON-VOOF GVETARS .iccccccsccssesss 80 Year ago ...... 667,800 567,414 85 
Kansas City Two years ago .. 660,498 532,763 81 
Jan. 12-18 ...... 364,320 354,515 4 BIVG<¥OGr AVOTABO 60. scccecececces 69 
Previous week .. 364,320 363,486 10 asp > 
Wear EG. cos... 352.800 335,659 95 ™ WORE BVGFERS. 6 icc ccctocseceve 59 
Two years ago .. 352,800 275,959 78 Preliminary. 
Five-year AVGTABZC ...ccccccccccccs 86 Minneapolis 
TON=VOGF GVETABS 22 os cccvccceceses 80 
prapry a sah tom 
9 9 ‘ 
a teres ett pet Jan. 12-18 ...... 321,360 350,511 109 
Teer GEO cicccs 111,132 119,246 107 Previous week .. 321,360 336,204 105 
Two years ago .. 111,132 92,770 83 Teme GEO 36s isx 321,360 347,567 108 
Five-year average .....eeceeeeeees 96 Two years ago .. 318,120 311,675 97 
Ten-year AVETAGE ......eeeeeeesece 84 Five-year average ..............:- 87 
Salina TaPORP GVGTERE fc cvccvcccccscces 72 
JOM. 19°98. wscass 84,600 83,464 99 ae . i * pares. 
Previous week .. 84,600 84,168 100 CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Year ago ...... 80,556 77,350 96 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Two gh 109,956 92,800 84 Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
PEVG-FORE GVETARS 2c cccsccccocvces 91 ip . ‘ . : 
Ten-year average .........ee0eeeee 84 ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
PACIFIC COAST Weekly Flour Pet. ac- 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: Se oa | 
rincip. e No ac oast: GOR. 23°98 oicccs 786,846 *579,969 74 
Seattle and Tacoma District Previous week 786,846 592,053 75 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- Year ago ...... 794,106 626,340 79 
Jan. 12-18 rrr y ofta ter bay 4 2wo years ago .. 795,240 597,436 75 
Previous week 243.720 262.387 108 Five-year average ...........eeee. re! 
Year ago ...... 225,720 135,857 60 "POU-=FORP DVGPRRS 6.000665 bi cee dete 68 
Two years ago .. 269,100 239,833 89 *Preliminary. 
DAVO*FORE GVGTARS. oo oc cicciscseda's 66 
WOE BVOUOO 6.5.6:00:04.50.0 6.0 eevee 68 BUFFALO 
*Preliminary. Weekly Flour Pet. ac- 
Portland District capacity output tivity 
Jan. 12-18 aeons 134,200 *137,157 102 dem: B2ckO 2.655. 601,200 $63,803 77 
— isa'eee ebiy +4 acs bg week .. 601,200 515,302 86 
Two years ago .. 143,200 163,827 114 CGP O80 ....:. 600,600 538,408 90 
Five-year average ............000. 91 Two years ago .. 577,416 484,074 84 
TOD-FORE BVGTERS 2.0.06 ccccrsrevese 80 Five-year average ................ 78 
*Preliminary. TOMPORE DVOTRRS 6c cccccisecccces 77 
MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 


season totals of (1) prirfcipal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 


Kansas City and St. Joseph; 


(2) principal mills of Minnesota, 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; 


Iowa, North Dakota and 
(3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 


Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ibs of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


-—Southwest*—, ——Northwest*—, 
Weekly Crop year 


Weekly Crop year 


-——Buffalot— -—Combined**- 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production todate production to date production to date production to date 


Jan. 12-18 ..... 30,847 770,142 18,915 
Previous week.. 30,639 18,838 
Two weeks ago 28,634 18,112 
Serre 28,737 764,812 18,528 
BOER i a cvcsvcsees 25,587 691,043 17,100 
BOERS ect tecndes 28,151 732,354 16,686 
BOES ccc cvcceeces 25,849 663,071 15,951 
Five-yr. average 27,834 724,284 17,436 
*Principal mills. fAll mills. 


446,824 9,549 278,529 59,311 1,495,495 
10,311 59,788 
9,778 56,524 
516,063 10,903 308,900 58,168 1,589,775 
464,076 9,802 285,558 52,489 1,440,678 
432,456 9,782 282,369 94,619 1,447,179 
402,160 10,557 245,351 52,357 1,310,583 
452,316 10,119 280,141 55,389 1,516,741 


**75% of total capacity. 





and the car situation has reversed 
itself completely from two weeks ago. 
CCC is offering $1.89 bu. The feed 
trade is taking wheat sparingly be- 
cause of its high price in relation to 
corn. Eastern demand is very good, 
with buyers paying 3c premium for 
spot wheat over January-February 
shipment. Buyers still are asking 
for guaranteed shipment. It is un- 


derstood that there is an increasing 
number of sellers willing to sell on 
that basis, whereas a week ago there 
was reluctance on the part of a con- 
siderable number in selling on a 
guaranteed shipping basis. Cold 
weather and snow hit the entire 
Pacific Northwest, but no damage 
reports have been received from the 
wheat growing areas. 
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Pennsylvania Bakers Elect 


John R. Dwyer as President 


By WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR. 
Eastern States Manager, 
The Northwestern Miller 


Pittsburgh, Pa. — John R. Dwyer, 
Firch Baking Co., Erie, was elected 
president of the Pennsylvania Bak- 
ers Association at the organization’s 
convention at the William Penn Ho- 
tel here Jan. 12 to 14. John Schiable, 
Schiable Bakery, Easton, was named 
vice president and C. Frank Summy, 
Jr., Wheatland Bakeries, Inc., Lan- 
caster, was re-elected treasurer. 

Of outstanding interest to the con- 
vention was the consideration given 
to the situation regarding fats and 
sugars. G. E. Stewart, Swift & Co., 
Chicago, said that the supply of fats 
will move to the highest bidders in 
the world, but that they also pose a 
political problem. He pointed out 
that the world fat situation is not 
good, with an estimated shortage of 
approximately 40%. 


Brighter Picture 


The ‘domestic fat situation is some- 
what brighter, he said, declaring that 
the supply of fats for domestic con- 
sumption this year will be about the 
prewar level. He added that while 


supplies will not be much different 
than last year, nevertheless distribu- 
tion will be better. 

Turning to another subject, Mr. 
Stewart said that there is no such 
thing as an all-purpose shortening 
and added that bakers need special- 
ized shortening for their various 
products. His conclusion was that 
the worst is behind so far as the sup- 
ply of fats is concerned. 


Sugar Outlook Improves 


On the sugar question, George L. 
Wright, Lamborn & Co., Inc., New 
York, said that the outlook for 1947 
is improving, but that much depends 
upon future government action. He 
expressed the opinion that the gov- 
ernment should set as its goal 700,- 
000 tons of sugar for domestic con- 
sumption this year. 

Mr. Wright believes that Congress 
will investigate the sugar situation, 
and that it will make the final de- 
cision about decontrol. He doubted 
that sugar prices would go sky-high 
if the product were to be removed 
from price controls. He pointed out 
that food prices seem to be declining 
from their peaks and predicted that 
sugar supplies will be the best this 
year since 1941. 


———————— BREAD !S8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Export Allocations of Fats 
and Oils Announced by USDA 


Washington, D. C.—The United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
announced fats and oils export allo- 
cations totaling 138,000,000 lbs for 
the first quarter of 1947, plus un- 
shipped balances of 71,700,000 Ibs 
(principally by United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration) 
from the fourth quarter of 1946. Al- 
locations for the first quarter of 1946 
totaled 224,000,000 Ibs. 

The January-March, 1947, alloca- 
tions include (in fat content) 110,- 
000,000 Ibs of lard, 32,500,000 Ibs of 
margarine, 39,500,000 lbs of shorten- 
ing and other edible oils, 8,300,000 
lbs of inedible fats and oils and 19,- 
400,000 lbs of soap. All exports are 
commercial except fats and oils for 
UNRRA and margarine for France 
and French North Africa. 

Officials stated that although the 
first quarter export allocations in- 
cluding the 1946 deficiency are only 
slightly smaller than allocations in 


RECEIVES SON’S MEDAL 

Soren A. Egekvist, Egekvist Bak- 
eries, Minneapolis, recently received 
the legion of merit medal on behalf 
of his son, Willard S. Egekvist. The 
son, who served as a captain with 
the United States Army quartermas- 
ter corps in Tokyo, has continued to 
serve as a civilian since his discharge 
from the army last June. He now is 
chief of pricing and rationing at gen- 
eral headquarters in Tokyo. 





the corresponding period of 1946, the 
tentative schedule for the second and 
third quarters of 1947 is consider- 
ably below the allocations in those 
periods of 1946. 


It is also expected that beginning 
with the first quarter of 1947 the 
United States imports of fats and oils 
will exceed exports. This is the first 
time since 1942 that the United States 
will be on a net import rather than 
a net export basis. 


Officials stated, however, that lit- 
tle improvement is expected in the 
domestic fats and oils supply situa~- 
tion until increased supplies become 
available from stepped-up 1947 do- 
mestic production of vegetable oil 
crops. The United States is limiting 
export allocations to the first quarter 
until conclusive evidence is received 
that other governments also are en- 
deavoring to increase production of 
fats and oils in their respective areas 
to help overcome current world short- 
ages. 

Latest available estimates show 
that per capita utilization of fats and 
oils in the United States in 1946 was 
about -90% of the prewar utilization. 
Per capita utilization in Canada was 
about 83% of prewar, in the United 
Kingdom about 79% of prewar, and in 
other European countries from 40 to 
70% of prewar. 

Principal recipients of United 
States export allogations of fats and 
oils (in millians of..pounds fat con- 
tent) for the first .quarter of 1947 are: 

Lard: UNRRA .31,..American Re- 


publics 24.5, United Kingdom 18, 
France 18, army civilian feeding in 
Europe 12 (all UNRRA lard pur- 
chases by Production and Marketing 
Administration and a large portion 
of the commercial purchases for the 
Latin American republics have been 
completed.) 

Margarine: UNRRA 24.9, army civil- 
ian feeding in Europe 1.5, France 2.3, 
French North Africa 1.1 (all marga- 
rine allocated to France, French 
North Africa and UNRRA will be 
processed from coconut oil owned 
by Commodity Credit Corp.). 

Shortening and other edible oils: 
Canada 5.2, France 4.9, American Re- 
publics 3.1, army civilian feeding in 
Europe 2.8, Netherlands 2.2, Finland 
1.9, Switzerland 1.8, French Colonies 
1.8, British Dominions, Colonies and 
Protectorates 1.6, UNRRA (for Italy) 
1.1, Norway 1.1. 

Inedible fats and oils: 
Republics 6, Canada 0.5. 

Soap: UNRRA 8.4, American Re- 
publics 1.1, Philippine Republic 1.1, 
United Kingdom 0.8 (UNRRA alloca- 
tion to be supplied with low fat con- 
tent soap). 


American 
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Licenses to Be Granted 


Washington, D. C.—The United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
announced that import licenses, re- 
quired under War Food Order 63 will 
be granted within the limits of Inter- 
national Emergency Food Council al- 
locations to importers of palm ker- 
nels from Liberia and palm oil from 
Portuguese colonies. 

Department officials said that the 
Portuguese palm oil, which is high in 
carotene, is urgently needed by manu- 
facturers of certain vitamin prepara- 
tions used in combatting night blind- 
ness among airplane pilots. Oils from 
the Liberian palm kernels is in great 
demand by manufacturers of tin 
plate. There is no substitute for 
palm oil in commercial practice in 
the tin plate industry. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FIRE CAUSES $100,000 
DAMAGE AT BIRMINGHAM 


Birmingham, Ala.—A smouldering 
fire which ate through tons of flour 
at the Merita Bakery here recently, 
caused estimated damages of $100,- 
000. Loss through smoke, fire and 
water was reported heavy. Origin 
of the fire, which started in the sec- 
ond-floor storeroom of a newly-con- 
structed building, was undetermined. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


QUEBEC BAKERS’ GROUP 
PLANS MAY CONVENTION 


Toronto, Ont.—The Quebec Bakers 
Association is to hold its annual con- 
vention in the Windsor Hotel, Mon- 
treal, on May 13 and 14. A large at- 
tendance is expected, according to 
the association. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SHIPPERS TO MEET 


St. Paul, Minn.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Northwest Shippers Ad- 
visory Board will be held at. the Low- 
ry Hotel here on Jan. 23. Discussion 
will be centered around the boxcar 
situation and the. necessity for 
prompt loading and unloading. 


| 


Bakers Club of 
Chicago to Stay 
at Sherman Hotel 


Chicago, Ill—The Sherman Hotel 
has agreed to extend the lease on 
the quarters of the Bakers Club of 
Chicago for “another year or t'vo,” 
W. E. Long, W. E. Long Co., and 
president of the club has announced. 

“The hotel plans to make some 
structural changes in the _ building 
that will enable it to offer us other 
quarters in the hotel, such as will 
give us more space and additional 
facilities,” Mr. Long said. “So the 
matter of a new location no longer 
remains a problem and we are as- 
sured that we may continue to do 
business at the old stand.” 

The club earlier had faced the pos- 
sibility of having to vacate its pres- 
ent quarters. 

The annual meeting of the Hak- 
ers Club of Chicago will be held on 
Jan. 29 in the club quarters in the 
Sherman Hotel. It will start with a 
meeting of the directors to be fol- 
lowed with the annual meeting of 
members. In the evening a members’ 
dinner will be held, at which a na- 
tionally known speaker will be fea- 
tured. 

Membership in the club has grown 
from 453 to 561 during the past year, 
Mr. Long said in his report cover- 
ing 1946. 

“In the past year 3,855 hotel res- 
ervations were made for members 
through the club office; we enter- 
tained 13,661 visitors; plane reserva- 
tions were made for 384 members; 
railroad reservations were made to 
the number of 1,839; meals served 
in the club during the year num- 
bered 8,637 (this was in addition to 
the number served at private dinners 
and parties); theater reservations to 
the number of 1,252 were secured for 
members,” the report said. 

Mr. Long praised the work of va- 
rious committees of the club, the 
office staff of the club and other mem- 
bers of the club for their co-opera- 
tion during the year. 

The officers of the club for 1946 
were W. E, Long, W. E. Long Co, 
president; M. M. Jackson, Vienna 
Model Bakery, Inc., first vice presi- 
dent; L. E. Caster, Keig-Stevens ak- 
ing Co., second vice president; J. E. 
Mapes, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., treas- 
urer, and S. O. Werner, The North- 
western Miller, secretary. 

Much credit for the success and 
growth of the Bakers Club should 
be given Louise K. Buell, manezer, 
and her assistants, Frieda Bertsche 
and Mildred Cox, Mr. Long pointed 
out. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ONTARIO BAKERS PLAN 
CONFERENCE IN APRIL 


Toronto, Ont.—The annual cornfer- 
ence of the Ontario Bakers Associa- 
tion is to be held on April 28, 29 and 
30. at the General Brock Hotel, Ni- 
agara Falls, Ont. Requests for room 
reservations .are being accepted now. 
The conference will commence on the 
afternoon of April 28. 
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COMMANDER 


Sealed in the car, COMMANDER-LARABEF [ AR AB FF 
flours are on their way to the bakery. And sealed 
in the flour are all those fine baking qualities you MILLING CO. 


depend upon for your particular baking needs. General Offices: 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Every care has been exercised in the selection 
of the right wheats, the washing, blending and 
milling by men who know, specialists in the The Larabee Flour Mills Company, Kansas City 
milling of Bakers’ Flours. _Commander Milling Company, Minneapolis 


Whatever type of COMMANDER-LARABEE Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation, Buffalo 
flour you select, you can count on their extra 
margin of quality, of tolerance and bakability. 
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Sanitation in Warehouses 
fe) 


Practically every issue of a food 
business magazine is now carrying 
articles about the need for greater 
sanitation in the food industry. News- 
papers are publishing much the same 
type of copy. City governments are 
conducting sanitation drives. Nearly 
all convention programs are devoting 
time to speakers on the question of 
sanitation. 

Many flour distributors have had 
personal experience with this prob- 
lem through the condemnation of 


flour held in warehouses. Such in- 
cidents have been painfully expen- 
sive. There is every reason to believe 
that both the national and local gov- 
ernments will become more active as 
time goes on in demanding greater 
sanitation in the warehouses of all 
food distributors. 

Many flour distributors have taken 
precautions to make their ware- 
houses as sanitary as possible. Oth- 
ers may still be somewhat lax in this 
respect. In any event, all flour dis- 
tributors will save themselves much 
inconvenience and probable financial 
loss by seeing that their warehouses 


Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 
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are as clean as they possibly can be, 
and by keeping them that way. We 
might add that clean warehouses are 
also a part of good merchandising. 

Co-operation Needed 


Oo 

Recently we saw a headline in Mill- 
ing Production, an associated publi- 
cation with The Northwestern Mill- 
er, reading that “Industry Could 
Gain Through Co-operative Investi- 
gations.” While the article in ques- 
tion was directed to the milling in- 
dustry, we were impressed with the 





Best of 
the West 





A few strictly protected 
territories open for 
top-rank brokers 


‘tops.’”’ 


“It never takes me long to 
make my New Year resolu- 
tions,” says JED CHECKUM, 
the quality policeman who 
guards the quality of Dobry 
flours. ‘Fact is,” says JED, “I 
have the same resolution each 
year... to make certain that 
every sack of DOBRY’S BEST 
and BEST of the WEST is 
always fine quality and just 
right for baking. I’ve never 
busted that resolution yet, and 
don’t expect to. I'll be on the 
job every day in ’47 making 
sure that Dobry flours are 
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fact that such an undertaking would 
be most beneficial to wholesale gro. 
cers and other flour distributors. 

During the period ahead of us we 
will undoubtedly see major changes 
both within and without the flour 
and other food distributing indus. 
tries. Population is shifting, tastes 
in foods have changed during the 
war, transportation costs are a major 
factor in distribution, and many oth- 
er forces enter into the whole pic- 
ture. 

The only way these problems can 
be solved is through complete famil- 
iarity with them, and this knowledge 
can best be obtained through the co- 
operation of all concerned. ‘There 
are no secrets in the flour distribut- 
ing industry, but no one distributor 
knows all he should about the busi- 
ness. Exchange of information will 
hurt no one, but will be most help- 
ful to all concerned. It is a custom 
that should be practised to the fullest 
possible extent. 


Use Contracts 


oO 

With a free market for flour again 
in existence, the need for care in 
making sales is probably greater than 
ever. Verbal orders or loosely drawn 
contracts can result in a great deal 
of trouble for both buyers and sell- 
ers. This fact is generally recog- 
nized, but we have known a good 
many flour jobbers who were by no 
means as particular in this respect 
as they should have been. 

Several years ago a uniform sales 
contract was prepared specifically for 
the use of jobbers by the National 
Association of Flour Distributors. A 
number of the industry’s leaders im- 
mediately adopted it in their own 
businesses, but a great many more 
did not. The contract has proved to 
be an excellent one under actual! use. 
Jobbers who are not using this con- 
tract might do well to investigate it 
for their own businesses. 

State Enrichment Laws 


ie) 

Considerable comment has arisen 
among millers and distributors over 
the requirements under the NeW 
York and New Jersey enrichment 
laws that unenriched flour coming in- 
to those states must be so labeled. 
Many distributors selling in ‘hose 
markets have helped their mills by 
suggesting that tags, attesting to the 
fact that the flour is unenriched, be 
attached to the sacks. 

The New York Association of }"lou! 
Distributors was successful in obtail- 
ing continuing certificates of enrich 
ment approved by both states, but it 
has taken the position that the label- 
ing requirements of the laws are none 
of its business, but rather that of 
the millers. 

At this writing no indication of 4 
change in the requirements has bee! 
given by either state: Until, and if 


this occurs, both distributors and 
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millers will save themselves much 
potential trouble by seeing that un- 
enriched flour going into the two 
states in question is properly marked. 
Higher Freight Rates 


1) 

The higher freight rates granted 
railroads will not have a bearing on 
flour distributors in that all will be 
affected alike. There will be no com- 
petitive advantage for any distrib- 
utor in the market in which he op- 
erates. Furthermore, other foods 
will be affected the same as flour by 
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the higher rates. In this there can 
be no objection. 

What may happen, however, is 
that when conditions permit distrib- 
utors may examine other means of 
transportation for possible lower 
costs. Trucks may be used for long- 
er hauls than they were in the past. 
Greater attention will be given to 
the entire freight rate structure to 
see if possible savings can be found. 

Under these circumstances, com- 
petitive advantages might be found 


that would react to the advantage . 


of some distributors in various mar- 
kets. The only solution is for all 


distributors to study the situation as 
closely as they can from their own 
standpoint, and take advantage . of 
whatever opportunities may be de- 


veloped. 
| 
Honor to Lang 
fe) 


For the second time in the more 
than a quarter-century of its ex- 
istence, the New York Association of 
Flour Distributors has re-elected a 
president for a third consecutive 
term. He is Herbert H. Lang, presi- 
dent of Coulter & Coulter, Inc., 





FAMILY FLOUR 
BAKER'S FLOUR 
CAKE FLOUR 
PANCAKE FLOUR 





When you sell VICTOR Products you get BIGGER SALES .. . 
because of VICTOR eye-catching packaging .. . because of VICTOR 
dominating merchandising ... because of VICTOR uniform high quality 
that means repeat business and the enthusiastic recommendation 

of every VICTOR user. 


When you sell VICTOR Products you get BIGGER PROFITS ... 
because there is a complete VICTOR line which makes mixed car 
shipments easy and you have a lower inventory investment, a balanced 
inventory and fast turn-over. 
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prominent flour jobbers. The honor 
was well deserved, for Mr. Lang lq 
the association through two of its 
most troublesome years. 

It was through Mr. Lang’s leader. 
ship, ably supported by a group of 
members who likewise served the or. 
ganization faithfully, that improved 
mark-ups were obtained from the 
Office of Price Administration, better 
working. arrangements under the 
New York and New Jersey enrich. 
ment laws and other advantages were 
secured for the flour distributing 
trade of New York. 

Another reason for Mr. Lang ac. 
cepting re-election is the fact that the 
National Association of Flour Dis. 
tributors will hold its annual conven. 
tion in New York in May, and he 
has already completed many ar. 
rangements for this occasion, and 
others are well under way. It js 
typical of him that he is staying with 
a job until it is completed. Both the 
national and the New York Associa- 
tions will benefit from his re-election, 


Improved Facilities Needed 


ie) 

While the removal of building re. 
strictions does not mean that any 
flour jobber or wholesale grocer who 
wants to can obtain either the labor 
or materials immediately for the im. 
provement of his warehouse facili- 
ties, nevertheless it does mean that 
greater attention should be given to 
these problems. The time is just 
that much nearer when definite ac- 
tion can be taken. 

When all foods become plentiful 
again, and that condition surely is 
approaching, competition among all 
classes of food distributors will be 
very keen. The greatest possible ef- 
ficiency of operations will be neces- 
sary to meet this competition, and 
it naturally includes warehousing 
facilities. 

Streamlined handling of flour and 
other foods in warehouses saves 
many man-hours of labor per week, 
which naturally results in lower 
costs. That has a direct bearing on 
sales, for the more competitive a dis- 
tributor can be in price, the better 
is his sales position. Warehousing 
is but one phase of their businesses 
which distributors need to examine 
most carefully. 


Times Change 


ce) 

That the elimination of the 85% 
domestic production order for flour 
mills has changed conditions in the 
flour distributing industry a great 
deal goes without saying. It has 
likewise had an equal effect upon 
millers and exporters. Prior to the 
ending of that order, apparently ev- 
ery exporting firm in the United 
States, whether or not they had ever 
handled flour, was interested in ex- 
porting that product. Because of 
the restriction on domestic business, 
mills were at least mildly interested 
in such connections. 

However, conditions changed sharp- 
ly immediately after the order was 
rescinded. As one miller expressed 
it, “with the 85% restriction off, we 
are not now interested in export busi- 
ness.” Others also immediately 
turned their attention to supplying 
the domestic trade in a fuller meas 
ure than they had been able to in the 
past. 

However, there was also a note of 
caution. Some millers expressed theif 
pleasure at the end of the restric: 
tion, but were fearful of an increas 
ingly competitive situation in the 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Waashington, D. C.—The United 
States Department of Agriculture 
has announced that the United States 
expects to schedule for import ap- 
proximately 240,000,000 Ibs of fats 
and oils and to schedule for export 
approximately 138,000,000 lbs of fats 
and oils during the first quarter of 
1947. This is on the basis of the 
International Emergency Food Coun- 
cil recommendations for the inter- 
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USDA Announces First Quarter 
Imports, Exports of Fats, Oils 


national distribution of fats and oils 
during the first quarter of 1947. This 
is the first time since 1942 that the 
United States will be on a net import 
rather than a net export basis. 

No recommendations for the in- 
ternational distribution of fats and 
oils during later quarters of 1947 
were made by IEFC although it an- 
nounced its intention to promulgate 
such recommendations prior to the 





beginning of the second quarter. 

Exports of fats and oils from the 
United States contemplated under 
this program would consist princi- 
pally of lard, soybean oil, shortening, 
margarine and soap, together with 
relatively small quantities of other 
fat and oil commodities. 


Imports Listed 


Imports into the United States 
would consist principally of copra 
(for crushing into coconut oil), lin- 
seed oil, castor beans and oil and 
smaller quantities of tung, rapeseed 
and other oils. 

All United States imports and ex- 


(NSOLIDATED, FLOUR MILL. 


KANSAS LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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ports under these recommendations 
are to be carried out for the most 
part by private enterprise. Import 
permits and export licenses must be 
obtained in every case, and such per. 
mits and licenses will be issued only 
in conformity with the IEFC recom. 
mended allocations. 

The United States requirements for 
imported fats and oils will be much 
greater during the first half of 1947, 
while supplies of United States do. 
mestic oils will be more available 
for export during the latter half of 
the year when increased crop goals 
should provide more liberal supplies, 
Shipments both for import and ex. 
port are to be scheduled to meet 
the expected availability of oils for 
export and the expected heavier 
needs for imports during these sea- 
sons. 

The United States has historically 
relied on foreign sources for oils 
needed for the soap, drying oil and 
other industries. 


i 


Little Improvenent 
Reported in Fats 
and Oils Situation 


Washington, D. C.—The_ world’s 
fats and oils situation has shown a 
little improvement, according {o a 
leading United States Department of 
Agriculture agricultural economist, 
but this government’s official position 
is that increased allocation to Furo- 
pean nations is unwarranted in spite 
of an over-all improvement in supply 
due to the fact these nations have 
not acted too vigorously to expand 
production of fats and oils in produc- 
ing areas under their domination. 
Nations subject to this criticism are 
France and England, whose failure 
to expand copra production in Afri- 
can possessions is the object of criti- 
cism. 

This government informant states 
that the large over-all supply and the 
maintenance of overseas allocations 
on the basis of last year will mean 
that domestic consumers of fats and 
oils may expect to obtain about 96% 
of their prewar supplies. This per- 
centage comparison, however, fails to 
reflect increases in population and the 
expansion in production of certain 
lines of goods, such as bakery prod- 
ucts, for example. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOHN 0. BROWNELL GETS 
LEVER BROS. APPOINTMENT 


Cambridge, Mass.—John O. Brown- 
ell, who has been associated with 
Lever Bros. Co. for the past 29 years, 
has been appointed general sales 
manager. 
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TRADEMARKS | 














The following trade-marks have been pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office preliminary to regi :tra- 
tion, Manufacturers and distributors who 
feel that they would be damaged by the 
registration of any of these marks are pér- 
mitted by law to file, within 30 days after 
official publication of the marks, a formal 
notice of opposition. 

TAM O’SHANTER— Nicoll’s Oat Cake 
Bakery, West Somerville, Mass; s:otch 
shortbread. Use claimed since Dec. 20, 1949 

GRAND UNION—The Grand Union C0. 
New York, N. Y; cookies and cracier 
Use claimed since 1941. 

“MR. DONUT’—Finis L. Ragsdale, Ev- 
erett, Wash; doughnuts. Use claimed since 
Feb. 16, 1946. 

SNO-VEL—Paul Vincent Murphy, coins 
business as Sno-Vel Co., San Francisco, Cali 
pastry dough. Use claimed since March 5, 
1946. 
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For consistently 
etter loaves... 


KING MIDAS 


FLOUR 
Milled from 


HIGH PROTEIN SPRING WHEAT 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 
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Mother Hubbard 


RETURNS 





And with MOTHER HUBBARD, 
our oldest and best-known patent, we 
offer a complete line of spring-wheat 
flours. The Hubbard line includes a 
flour for all shop requirements. Re- 
member the name HUBBARD has 
been synonymous with QUALITY 
since 1878. 
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Soviet Russia to 
Set Up Consumer 
Co-op. Chain . 


Chicago, Ill.—Soviet Russia has or- 
dered the establishment of consumer 
co-operatives in cities and workers’ 
settlements, at railway stations and 
in ports, according to Ben C. McCabe, 
president of the National Tax Equal- 
ity Association here. 

The Russian co-operatives will sell 
foodstuffs at regular open market 
prices. Before the war, 75,000,000 
persons belonged to Soviet co-opera- 
tives, headed by the ‘“centrosoyuz,” 
which distributed goods through 30,- 
000 local co-operatives with 200,000 
shops and stalls, and did an annual 
busiziess of about $4,700,000,000. 

Activities during the war were lim- 
ited to rural areas, while the state 
took over all city business. Now the 
all-powerful politburo proposes to set 
up some competition for its own en- 
terprise, Mr. McCabe says. Andrei 
Zhandanov, secretary of the central 
committee of the Communist party 
will be Russia’s co-operative boss. 

Manufacturing and trading co-op- 
eratives in the United States are ex- 
pecting to share greatly in the pro- 
jected $42,000,000,000 business of the 
International Co-operative Alliance 
which was recently reorganized at a 
meeting in Zurich, Switzerland. The 
new world co-operative expects to 
serve 85,000,000 people in 31 coun- 
tries. Trade will be developed on an 
exchange basis because of the scar- 
eity of money abroad. Co-operative 
made products will have preference in 
trading, but National Co-operatives, 
Inc., biggest United States co-opera- 
tive manufacturer, says that the 
goods of any manufacturer will be 
handled if there is a demand, accord- 
ing to Mr. McCabe. 

International Trading Agency- in 
London will act as the clearing house, 
and it is said that the European dis- 
tribution is so highly organized that 
operations can get under way with 
high speed. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 








BILLION-BUSHEL WINTER 
WHEAT CROP POSSIBLE 


Although it is a long time between 
now and wheat harvest, there is no 
question that by reason of the large 
acreage sown, favorable growing con- 
ditions and an excellent supply of 
subsoil moisture in reserve, the pre- 
liminary stage is set for a tremen- 
dous output which the more opti- 
mistic experts are already referring 
to as the first billion-bushel crop, 
Says the Santa Fe Railroad’s agricul- 
tural department. 

This in spite of reports of rank 
growth, a tinge of rust in Oklahoma 
and threats of Hessian fly damage 
in both Oklahoma and Kansas. How 
well these and other hazards are met 
during the next few months will tell 
the final story. In the meantime, 
Wheat fields are providing an im- 
mense amount of pasture for live- 
Stock, the Santa Fe says. 

Estimates as of Dec. 1 show that 
the nation planted 56,426,000 acres 
of winter wheat last fall. 

On the basis of these figures, and 
over-all rosy prospects, which cer- 
tainly were maintained in December, 
the government forecasts a 1947 crop 
of 946,527,000 bus, with 240,000,000 
for Kansas alone. 

The total acreage planted is 8% 


above the 52,000,000 of a year ago, 
and is about the same as that of 1938, 
which was second only to the record 
seedings for the 1937 crop, when 
Kansas reached its peak of 17,000,000. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MEYER RICH BUYS BUILDING 


Atlanta, Ga.—Meyer Rich of Rich 
& Morgan, wholesale grocery firm of 
this city, and Mrs. Rich, have pur- 
chased a three-story and basement 
building, fronting 69 ft at 316 Peters 
St., here. Several warehouse build- 
ings are in the rear. Extensive re- 
pairs will be made early in 1947 and 
the firm of Rich & Morgan will oc- 
cupy the space. 
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Anderson Sets Crop 
Goals for 1947 at 
356,893,000 Acres 


Washington, D. C.—Planting goals 
for all crops totaling 356,893,000 
acres in 1947 have been recommend- 
ed by Secretary of Agriculture Clin- 
ton P. Anderson. This compares with 
345,111,000 acreas for 1946 and a pre- 
war average of 341,605,000. 

The wheat acreage goal was re- 
duced by 1,020,000 acres, with the re- 
duction expected to be made up by a 
corresponding shift to flax, on which 
the government has increased its sup- 
port price from $4 to $6 bu. The 
heavy acreage of winter wheat plant- 
ed last fall also contributed to the 
request for less spring wheat. 

With both President Truman and 
Secretary Anderson warning of pos- 
sible new farm surpluses within a few 
years, the 1947 goals may be the 
largest recommended by the govern- 
ment for some time to come. 

Mr. Anderson urged the mainte- 
nance of a high level of production 
of livestock and livestock products. 
He recommended 90,000,000 pigs, as 
compared with 81,400,000 last year. 


CROP ACREAGE GOALS—1947 
(In thousands) 





Recommended Final 
Commodity goal (Nov.) goal 
Food Grains and Pulses 
bo, ee 71,720 70,700 
BO. ce ctvesscevenese 2,374 2,374 
PE  sasbrvceseceess 1,520 1,520 
Bee DO ibeeecwes 2,200 2,150 
io <>, Serer 478 478 
Feed Grains and Forage 
2 MRE REE eee 92,250 91,550 
| Sere erere eer e s 44,670 44,669 
ME. 856440603506 5% 13,600 13,084 
All Sorghums, 
except sirup ...s.- 16,000 16,000 
Sorghums for Grain* 7,500 7,500 
Oil and Fiber Crops 
Soybeans for Beans* 11,300 11,244 
Flaxseed, all ....... 5,000 5,000 
Peanuts, picked and 
CRPOSMOE? cictecess 2,750 2,839 
GOON.  ccvcrvovrreve 23,000 23,100 
Sugar Crops 
Sugar Beets ........ 1,069 1,069 
Sugarcane, except 
_ i. gr Cee 327 327 
Vegetables 
Permtoes, GT oo scces 2,670 2,670 
Sweet Potatoes ..... 799 803 
Truck Crops— 
POO ST %6-6640860% 1,985 1,985 
Processingt ....... 1,953 1,953 


*Harvested. 
+Suggested guides for 22 fresh market 
vegetables, 10 processing. 
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FULFILLMENT OF WHEAT 
PACT SEEN BY JULY 31 


Winnipeg, Man.—Canada’s contract 
of 160,000,000 bus of wheat to Great 
Britain will be met before the end of 
the current crop year, July 31, ac- 
cording to Trade Minister MacKin- 
non. 

Everything possible was being done 
to step up shipments from both coasts 
to ease the still tight wheat supply 
situation in Britain, he said. 
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RUNAWAY BALLOON—A recent promotion stunt by Jack Schafer, 
president of Peter Pan Bakeries, Inc., Kalamazoo, Mich., turned up more 


publicity than was bargained for. 


Mr. Schafer, as part of the com- 


pany’s fifteenth anniversary celebration, floated 34-foot helium-filled 


barrage balloons advertising his product over his 12 plants. 
balloons broke loose and headed toward Detroit. 


One of the 
Within a matter of 


minutes radio stations in that section of Michigan were carrying warn- 
ings to all planes while newspapers emblazoned the story of the run- 


away blimp on front pages. 
advertising balloons. 


Mr. Schafer is shown above with one of his 





Dr. R. R. Williams Calls Enrichment 
of Flour and Bread Cheap Insurance 


New York, N. Y.—Enrichment of 
staple foods with synthetic vitamins 
and the use of vitamin tablets as a 
protection against deficiency diseases 
was vigorously defended by Dr. Rob- 
ert R. Williams, internationally known 
chemist, in an address made here on 
Jan. 10 before a large group of chem- 
ists following presentation to him of 
the Perkin Medal in recognition of 
his synthesis of vitamin B:. Given 
annually by the American Section of 
the Society of Chemical Industry, the 
medal was presented to Dr. Williams 
at a joint meeting of the society with 
the American Chemical Society, the 
American Institute of Chemical En- 
gineers and the Electrochemical So- 
ciety. 

Taking issue with critics of vita- 
min uses by the public, Dr. Williams, 
who is now serving as research direc- 
tor of the Research Corp., declared 
in his address that “many scientists 
use vitamin tablets to supplement 
their diet and feel that they benefit 
from them.” 

“Enrichment of white bread and 
flour with synthetic vitamins and 
iron,” he asserted, “can only be re- 
garded as cheap insurance for sub- 
stantially the entire American peo- 
ple against deficiencies of the nutri- 
ents added. It costs Americans 
about 20c per capita per year and is 
worth it, though it won’t prevent 
cancer, falling hair or labor troubles. 
The need for such ifsurance is indi- 
cated by the widespread occurrence 
in clinical practice of conditions 
which respond to vitamin therapy. 

“Statistically there is a certain 
probability of these deficiency condi- 
tions affecting individuals in every 
level of society but it is higher 
among low-income people. 


Must Be Something in It 


“Daily dosing with vitamin tablets 
would not have become so prevalent 
if there were not something in it. 
Vitamin tablets are harmless and we 
can safely leave it to the public to de- 
cide how much benefit it derives and 
how much it is willing to pay for 
them. The trust lies somewhere be- 
tween the panegyrics of the radio ad- 
vertisers and the denunciations of 
vitamin purveyors by the iconoclasts. 

“It is folly to assume blandly that 


human diets are quite adequate with- 
out them. Manufacturers of animal 
feeds find it necessary to incorporate 
synthetics in order to get the best 
performances. Furthermore, let any- 
one who thinks his own diet quite 
adequate try feeding it to rats. From 
my own experience he is almost cer- 
tain to encounter failure of reproduc- 
tion in the second or third generation. 

“How many human mothers are 
capable of nursing their babies? If 
resort to the bottle were prohibited, 
how much rise in infant mortality 
would result? The wiseacres of nu- 
trition today may put themselves in 
the position of those of a generation 
ago who asserted that calories, min- 
erals and an assortment of amino 
acids (protein constituents) provided 
a complete diet. 

“It is wiser to await further experi- 
ment and experience before adopting 
a negative attitude.” 


Whole Grain Not the Answer 


Also challenging the “perfection- 
ists” who oppose flour and bread en- 
richment on the ground that the 
proper remedy for the loss of vitamin 
content in the milling of white flour 
is the use of whole grain, Dr. Wil- 
liams declared that human beings 
tend to eat what they like, and it is 
easier to put synthetic vitamins into 
white flour than to train the public 
to accept dark bread made of whole 
grain. 

Dr. Williams said that the biochem- 
ist, by tracing the chemical descent 
of man, has so far outstripped Darwin 
that, besides telling us Where we 
came from, he may be able to tell 
us where we are going. “We find the 
same enzymes (biological catalysts) 
which man uses also in the cells of 
living things whose progenitors pre- 
sumably antedated man by hundreds 
of millions of years.” 

“The resources of modern technol- 
ogy,” he added, “make readily pos- 
sible the universal satisfaction of 
man’s elemental needs for food, if we 
can find means to effect reasonable 
distribution rather than allow plenty 
and want to exist side by side.” This, 
he added, is the central idea of the 
United Nations Food and Agricul- 
tural Organization. 











e+. not how good, but HOW bee Fd 


Among the qualities that make for 
progress ...is that of “‘unsatisfaction’”’. 
At Cargill, it is customary not to be 
satisfied with good enough—to keep 
trying to find HOW a thing can be done 
better. 

The policy of ‘‘How better’ has al- 
ready yielded many tangible benefits to 
all concerned with grain—from the 
farmer to the final consumer. Improved 
crop planning, increased grain handling 
efficiency, lower cost transportation. 


But that is not enough! That things 
can be done still better, still more 
efficiently and economically, Cargill has 
promised itself to prove. 
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CARGILL 


SPECIALISTS IN Gran 


STILL THE PIONEER IN THE INTERESTS OF GROWERS AND USERS OF GRAIN 
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The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 





North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


\MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 














Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Canada 


Toronto 





Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 
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King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 














“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mitutne Co., Inman, Kan. 





Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
CasLe Appress: SAXONMILL 


OUR 97th YEAR 














DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED e¢ CLEARS 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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AMPLE GRAINS, NEAR-BALANCE 
IN PROTEINS SHOWN IN SURVEY 


Feed Industry Council Survey Committee Sees Carryover 
of Feed Grains, With Protein Deficit Less Than 
10% for 1946-47 Feeding Season 


An easy situation with respect to 
the grains and a near-balance in high 
protein feeds in the United States are 
indicated by calculations of the live- 
stock-feed usage and estimates of the 
available feed supplies during the 
current 1946-47 feed year. 

This conclusion is drawn in the 
fifth annual report of the Feed Sur- 
vey Committee, co-operating with the 
Feed Industry Council on the 1946-47 
feed situation, recently released. The 
survey committee is composed of rep- 
resentatives of state colleges and ex- 
periment stations, who have met 
each year and prepared the statis- 
tical material on which the feed situ- 
ation reports are based. 

“The calculations of livestock-feed 
usage show a probable consumption 
of approximately 110,000,000 tons of 
feed grains and cereal by-products 
and 11,700,000 tons of high protein 
feeds during the 1946-47 feed season 
ending Sept. 30, 1947,” says the re- 
port. “Estimates of supplies, on the 
other hand, indicate sufficient quan- 
tities of the grains and cereal by- 
products to permit such feeding and 
still leave liberal carry-overs of the 
grains. However, estimates of the 
supplies of the high protein feeds 
available, when compared with the 
probable usage indicate a deficit of 
somewhat less than 10%. 

“The calculation of the high pro- 
tein feed usage is by all odds the 
most difficult problem, partly because 
the amount of high proteins fed to 
all classes of livestock except poultry 
depends greatly on the price relation- 
ship between the grains and the high 
protein feeds, and partly because only 
meager empirical data are available 
on high protein feed consumption by 
different classes of livestock. 


High Protein Price Differentials 


“The estimates show that poultry, 
the critical users of the high protein 
feeds, take less than one third of the 
total usage for all classes of live- 
stock. During the war period, when 
the high protein feeds were generally 
underpriced relative to the grains, 
the demand for such feed was greatly 
in excess of supplies. It is particu- 
larly noteworthy that in the early 
part of the current 1946-47 feeding 
season, the high protein feeds were 
priced much more nearly in their nor- 
mal relationship to the grains. This 
will likely result in their being used 
more sparingly during the present 
feed year. 

“The calculations indicate that live- 
stock producers would use somewhat 
more of the high protein feeds than 
the amount now estimated to be 
available. However, the estimated 
supplies of the high protein feeds for 
this year are slightly in excess of 
the amount actually used in the feed 
year 1945-46 just closed, approxi- 
mately 10,300,000 tons. 


Grain Carry-overs Seen 


“The estimates of the grains avail- 
able for feeding and the probable 
feed requirements indicate liberal 
carry-overs of corn and oats at the 
close of the crop year. The stocks 
of these grains at the beginning of 





the season amounted to approxi- 
mately 10,000,000 tons, whereas at 
the close of the year they may ex- 
ceed 16,000,000 tons. The excellent 
quality of the 1946 corn crop, in sharp 
contrast to the large amount of soft 
corn from the 1945 crop, is an added 
consideration in the carrying capacity 
of this crop. In arriving at supplies 
for feeding and carry-over, exports 
of 75,000,000 bus of corn were al- 
lowed for. 

“In arriving at the supplies of the 
grains available for feeding, it ‘vas 
assumed that wheat and rye feeding 
would return to about the prewar 
levels of some 130,000,000 bus of 
wheat and 20,000,000 bus of rye. 
Wheat stocks in this country are, of 
course, large and much heavier feed- 
ing of wheat than this would be jos- 
sible,” the committee says. 

“As in past years, the commi'tee 
used in its calculations the latest gov- 
ernment reports on feed supplies, live- 
stock numbers and production goals. 
Generally speaking, the livestock 
numbers used in the calculations were 
taken from these reports. However, 
feeding rates represent the combined 
judgment of the committee members, 
taking into account probable eco- 
nomic conditions and farmer reaction 
to them. 


Return to Free Markets 
“During the war period, with ceil- 
ing prices generally on livestock and 
livestock products and feed ingredi- 
ents, supplies available for feeding at 
these fixed ratios became the domi- 
nant question in the feed industry. 
Under these conditions, a short sup- 
ply of a feed ingredient could not be 
corrected by a higher price, but 
rather resulted in maldistribution of 
the supply. Such a price control sys- 
tem worked as well as it did during 
the war period not because of any in- 
trinsic merit, but because of the con- 
secutive bumper crops of feeds dur- 
ing those years. The major prob- 
lem of the livestock-feed industry 
was how to obtain equitable distribu- 
tion of feed supplies in the absence 
of price serving that important func- 
tion. 

“Early in the 1946-47 season, ‘he 
feed industry found itself back under 
a free price economy. Acute short- 
ages of feeds, maldistribution of s’ip- 
plies, black markets and the like were 
things of the past. However, despite 
price ceilings and other governm:nt 
controls, the industry also found it- 
self operating on a war-inflated com- 
modity price level. In October, 1°16, 
the first month of the new feedng 
season, the price level of farm prod- 
ucts in the United States was more 
than two and one half times as high 
as before the war, and the highest in 
history. Consequently, any inte li- 
gent analysis of the feed situat:on 
involves not only the question of 
the adequacy of feed supplies in re a- 
tion to the livestock population, but 
also the question of on what pr:ce 
level these feeding operations will 
be conducted during 1946-47,” the 
committee says. 

“Not only was the level of prices 
of farm products in the United States 
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in the fall of 1946 unusually high, 
put so far in this postwar period, 
prices of farm products -have risen 
to a higher level than have nonfarm 
products. Hence there is great insta- 
pility of farm product prices at that 
level. Drastic inflation and deflation 
have accompanied all our major wars, 
but price declines have occurred at 
varying intervals in the different 
postwar periods. 

“Food production in 1946 was gen- 
erally abundant—the volume of crop 
production was the largest on record. 
A continued high level of livestock 
production seems assured during the 
first half of 1947 because of the large 
grain production in 1946. With con- 
tinued high production of crops in 
1947, prices of farm products in the 
United States may decline materially. 
At the level existing in October, 
1946, they could decline nearly one 
third before hitting the average price 
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“Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 








Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








The Rodney Milling Co: 


20,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: . 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 
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DS 
BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 





support level. Poor crops in 1947 
might postpone or soften the decline. 
If prices of nonfarm products con- 
tinue to rise rapidly during the next 
year, as they did in 1919 and early 
1920, this upswing might tend also 
to postpone the decline in farm prod- 
uct prices. But late in 1946 the 


‘chances appeared to be greater that 


price deflation would begin sometime 
during 1947. 

“The committee suggests that 
studies on feed usage and supplies 
should keep in mind the probability 
of a recession in prices of farm prod- 
ucts. Such a price decline would 
have a disturbing effect on rates of 
feeding as well as livestock numbers, 
the extent to which the committee 
could not fully anticipate at the time 
of preparing this report,” the survey 
report concludes. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


GRAIN DELIVERIES AT 
BUFFALO DROP SHARPLY 


Buffalo, N. Y.— The annual grain 
report of the Buffalo Corn Exchange 
revealed a sharp drop in grain deliv- 
ered. in lake freighters to the port of 
Buffalo during the past year. The 
total dropped to 121,885,141 bus from 
257,340,677 in 1945. 

Receipts were the lowest since 1942 
and were attributed mainly to the 
lack of a large Canadian export grain 
movement on the American route 
through Buffalo to the seaboard. 
Most Canadian grain moved over 
dominion shipping lanes on the Great 
Lakes and St. Lawrence River in 
Montreal. 

Only 14,593,000 bus of Canadian 
grain arrived in Buffalo during the 
1946 navigation season. This com- 
pares with 121,751,351 bus in 1945. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Shipments of flour from Minneap- 
olis during the calendar year 1946, 
according to statistics compiled by 
the Minneapolis Grain Exchange, to- 
taled 14,326,950 cwt, and of millfeed, 
886,860 tons. 














| HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 
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Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 








FINGER LAKES DIVISION OF 
ARROW MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT RYE 


FLOUR Mitts at FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 
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The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 
BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 







SUNNY 
KANSAS 


One of the things you can count on 
when you buy SUNNY KANSAS 
is expert wheat buying. And that 





is one of the many skills that go 
into the production of top quality 
flour. Laboratory tests and baking 
performance quickly prove that 
SUNNY KANSAS comes from 
wheats of preferred baking 


qualities. 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


WICHITA “i= KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 




















CENTRAL BAG & BurRiéAP Co. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE ano FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD, 


CHICAGO 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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FATHER CONGRATULATES SON—Walter H. Dietz, Sr., (right), who 
recently retired as head of the bakery section of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration and who was the principal speaker at the commencement 
exercises of the forty-ninth graduating class of the American Institute 
of Baking last month, is shown above congratulating his son, Richard 
B. Dietz, Allston, Mass., upon his receipt of his diploma as a member of 


the AIB class. 





New Jersey Official Praises Flour 
Industry’s Co-operation in Enrichment 


Trenton, N. J.—Dr. J. Lynn Mahaf- 
fey, director of the New Jersey state 
department of health, has issued a 
laudatory message to the flour in- 
dustry of the country for the co- 
operation received from millers, dis- 
tributors and bakers in the enforce- 
ment of the state’s Flour and Bread 
Enrichment Act of 1946, adopted by 
the New Jersey legislature and made 
effective July 1, 1946. 

The New Jersey enrichment act 
prescribes standards of minimum vi- 
tamin and mineral content for cer- 
tain flour, white bread and rolls and 
provides for the enrichment thereof 
by the addition of certain vitamins 
and other ingredients, in addition to 
exempting certain flour to be resold 
or used in products other than white 
bread or rolls. This act delegated 
enforcement of its provisions to the 
New Jersey state department of 
health, and empowered the New Jer- 
sey state board of health to adopt 
standards governing the manufacture 
or sale of white flour in that state. 

On Sept. 10, 1946, the state board 
of health adopted certain regulations 
governing the purchase and sale of 
enriched white flour and unenriched 
white flour and the marking of con- 
tainers of enriched and unenriched 
white flour intended for use in New 
Jersey, the regulations becoming ef- 
fective immediately. 


Spot Survey Initiated 


Subsequently, Walter W. Scofield, 
chief of the bureau of food and drugs 
of the New Jersey state department 
of health, initiated a spot survey of 
New Jersey and out-of-state flour, 
with representatives of the bureau 
reporting “little or no compliance 
with the law due to unfamiliarity 
with its provisions.” 

“Warning letters were sent to bak- 
ers found using improperly marked 
flour,” Dr. Mahaffey’s message re- 
ports, “and copies of these letters, 
together with copies of the law and 
regulations, were sent to millers and/ 
or distributors who originally shipped 
the flour into New Jersey. At the 
same time, several conferences were 
held between representatives of the 





state department of health and vari- 
ous flour distributors’ associations, 
bakers’ associations and millers’ rep- 
resentatives to discuss means of com- 
pliance with the newly enacted law. 
No serious objections were received 
by the department in reference to 
the provisions of the law, to the reg- 
ulations adopted by the state board 
of health or to the methods used to 
enforce the act. 

“Recent additional inspections of 
flour in bakeries and distributors’ 
warehouses have shown a greater ef- 
fort on the part of out-of-state flour 
shippers and millers to comply with 
the New Jersey law, and the number 
of inquiries being received by the 
state department of health indicate 
that the majority of flour handlers 
are striving to co-operate with the 
New Jersey authorities.” 


Dr. Mahaffey expressed particular 
pleasure over the manner in which 
distributors’ and millers’ representa- 
tives are assisting the bakers by fur- 
nishing advice and by furnishing 
printed copies of the “flour purchas- 
er’s certificates” which must be fur- 
nished to the seller by any purchaser 
desiring to take advantage of the ex- 
emptions permitted in section 4 of 
the Flour and Bread Enrichment Act. 

This section of the law exempts 
persons from adding certain minerals 
and vitamins to white flour, provid- 
ing purchasers of the flour submit 
a certificate to the seller stating that 
the flour shall be (1) resold to a dis- 
tributor, baker or other processor, or 
(2) used in the manufacture, mixing 
or compounding of flour, white bread 
or rolls enriched to meet the require- 
ments of the act, or (3) used in the 
manufacture of products other than 
flour, white bread or rolls. The sec- 
tion makes it unlawful for any such 
purchaser so furnishing any such cer- 
tificate to use or resell the flour so 
purchased in any manner than as 
described in such certificate. 

The New Jersey director of health 
also expressed the hope that. any 
person or concern shipping flour into 
New Jersey, or any concern whose 
flour may eventually be sold in New 
Jersey, would communicate with the 
State Department of Health, Bureau 
of Food and Drugs, Trenton 7, N. J. 
Copies of the law, regulations and 
sample copies of the “flour purchas- 
er’s certificate” will be provided with- 
out cost. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


101 FORMAL COMPLAINTS 
ISSUED BY FTC IN 1946 


Washington, D. C.—The Federal 
Trade Commission issued 101 formal 
complaints alleging violations of the 
laws it administers during the fiscal 
year completed June 30, 1946, the 
commission says in its annual re- 
port to Congress. 

Of these, 80 charged violation of 
the Federal Trade Commission Act; 
11, violation of the Clayton Act; 4, 
violation of both acts, and 6, viola- 
tion of the FTC Act and the Wool 
Products Labeling Act. Of the com- 
plaints instituted under the FTC Act, 





ANNIVERSARY PARTY—Approximately 250 members and guests of 
the Bakers Club, Inc., of New York attended the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary party held last month at the Ruppert Brewery in New York City. 
At the table above, left to right, are shown: E. B. Kierstead, Fairbanks 
Baking Co., treasurer of the club; C. A. McBride, New York manager 
for the J. H. Day Co., second vice president; E. Hollmuller, president and 
general manager John Reber Baking Corp., first vice president, and F. 


A. Lyon, secretary. 
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67 charged false and misleading ad. 
vertising. 

The commission also entered 89 
orders to cease and desist directed at 
price fixing combinations, price dis. 
criminations and misleading advertis- 
ing. It also accepted 96 stipulations 
containing agreements to cease and 
desist from unfair methods of compe- 
tition and unfair or deceptive prac. 
tices in commerce, in this way dispos- 
ing of the cases without formal com- 
plaint and trial method. 

One of five general investigations 
completed by FTC covered the hak- 
ing industry as to waste in the dis- 
tribution of bread and costs, prices 
and profits. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Food Shortage 
Abroad in 1947 
Believed Possible 


Washington, D. C.—While he 
world’s food reserves at the beginning 
of 1947 are slightly larger than a 
year ago and fewer countries are 
critically short of food, there are siill 
a considerable number of countvies 
with insufficient food supplies in 
sight to last them until the next har- 
vest, the United States Departm :nt 
of Agriculture reported. 

The department’s Office of Fore'gn 
Agricultural Relations said that food 
imports into most deficit producing 
countries during the last half of 1946 
were somewhat less than had been 
expected so that even if existing s ip- 
plies of food products are carefully 
utilized, imports during the first half 
of 1947 will have to be considerably 
larger than in the previous six 
months if the present low rations 
are to be maintained. 

World supplies of most important 
food products are larger than a year 
ago, but with the exception of wheat, 
the quantities available for export 
are sharply below their prewar level. 
Conditions for rice production in ‘he 
Far East have been generally favor- 
able and it now appears proba)le 
that nearly 2,000,000 tons of rice 
will be available for export from ‘he 
surplus producing areas, as compared 
with less than 1,000,000 tons during 
1946 and an average of over 7,000,‘00 
tons in prewar. 
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Sugar Output Up 

The 1946-47 world sugar crop 
been estimated about 12% over 4 
year earlier. Most of the incre se 
this season occurred in Europe wh«re 
sugar beet production made a sh: rp 
recovery from the low 1945 le el. 
Production in the surplus produc ng 
areas of the Caribbean also was so! 1e- 
what larger than a year earl :r. 
However, no significant amounts of 
sugar are likely to be exported from 
the normally surplus producing ar: as 
of the Far East, and total supp es 
available for world trade will con- 
tinue far below prewar. 

Production of fats and oils in 1°47 
also may be considerably above t' at 
of 1946 and supplies available or 
international trade may exceed th se 
of last year by 10 or 20% but \ ill 
be sharply below prewar. 

Wheat and other cereals continue 
to be the key products for reliev 1g 
the food shortage in deficit ares. 
Prospects for export of wheat frm 
the surplus producing countries d:ir- 
ing the first half of 1947 are poo: er 
than a year ago. The Argent ne 
wheat crop is about 50% above i.st 
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years small crop, but stocks have 
‘een reduced substantially. The Aus- 
tralian crop is less so that the total 
wheat available for export from the 
‘Southern Hemisphere is not greatly 
different from a year ago. 

Lower stocks and limited trans- 
portation facilities have reduced 
prospective exports from Canada and 
the United States during the crop 
year 1946-47 to only 13,000,000 to 
15,000,000 long tons in contrast to 
‘90,400,000 tons exported last year. 
‘Duting the last half of 1946 exports 
from these two countries totaled 
‘about 7,000,000 tons, compared with 
11,300,000 tons in the last half of 
1945. 

The deficit in wheat may be par- 
tially overcome by the larger utili- 
zation of other grains. The United 
States plans to export larger quan- 
tities of corn and other grains and a 
record crop of rye and barley has 
just been harvested in Argentina. 


Use Current Crops 

As 2 result of the decline in ex- 
ports of grain, many importing coun- 
tries :gain have been rapidly “utiliz- 
ing their available supplies from the 
current harvest and during the com- 
ing months will be almost as depend- 
ent o: imports as they were during 
the fi:st few months of 1946. There- 
fore, ‘ne shortage of wheat is again 
likely to be an important factor in 
the fod situation in deficit coun- 
tries \uring the spring months. 

The countries where present prob- 
lems of supply and distribution of 
food products are particularly unsat- 
isfactcry include Germany, Austria, 
Italy 1nd Roumania. The severe sum- 
mer Crouth so reduced the all-impor- 
tant corn crop in Roumania that 
many peasants in Moldavia and some 
other eastern provinces are reported 
to be almost wholly dependent on 
outside sources for food. 

In Italy, though nonfarm consump- 
tion has recovered from the low lev- 
els prevailing in the first half of 
1946, largely due to an increase in 
the bread and alimentary paste ra- 
tion in July from 220 to 330 grams 
of bread equivalent daily, food sup- 
plies to nonfarm consumers still aver- 
age less than 2,000 calories per per- 
son daily. 

Nonfarm consumption in Austria 
and in the American and British 
zones of Germany in 1946 followed 
much the same pattern as in Italy, 
dropping heavily in the early months 
of the year and recovering in the 
fall to 1,900 to 2,000 calories per per- 
son per day when normal consumer 
rations were raised to 1,550 calories. 

Finland, Poland, Hungary, Spain 
and Portugal also belong in the 
group of countries with about 2,000 
calories on the average for the non- 
farm population. 

In the United Kingdom the quan- 
tity of food provided through ration- 
ing is slightly lower than a year ago. 
During 1946 bread rationing was in- 
troduced and is being extended into 
1947. More recently the rations of 
bacon and eggs have been cut. Re- 
serves of food stocks are also some- 
What lower than on Jan. 1 of last 
year. In the Soviet Union recent 
further cuts in rations have been re- 
ported for unemployed dependents, 
but the total production of food in 
1946 was above 1945. 
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SOUTH AFRICA’S GRAIN 
PRODUCTION IMPROVES 
Washington, D. C. — First official 
estimates reaching the United States 
Department of Agriculture for 1946 
frain production in the Union of 
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South Africa are favorable, with one 
of the largest wheat crops on record 
indicated and increases over the 1945 
oats and rye harvest reported. 

The 1946 wheat crop, harvested in 
November-December, was 18,300,000 
bus, in contrast with last year’s 9,- 
500,000 bus, somewhat less than ear- 
lier estimates. Favorable spring rains 
this year contributed to the good 
yield, whereas lack of sufficient rain- 
fall last season brought yields down 
considerably below normal. 

About half of this year’s wheat 
output is credited to the Orange Free 
State, where conditions were worse 
last season. That state’s production 
in 1945 was only 8% of the country’s 
total. The Cape Province accounts 
for about 38% of the current produc- 
tion and the Transvaal, 11%. 

Oats production, estimated at 13,- 
600,000 bus, contrasts with the 1945 


-outturn, now placed at 8,800,000 bus. 


The rye crop, estimated at 1,300,000 
bus, is slightly larger than last sea- 
son’s production of around 1,000,000 
bus. The barley outturn this year 
is placed at 1,700,000 bus, or slightly 
less than the 1945 production of 1,- 
900,000. 

Heavy imports of grains have def- 
initely relieved the shortage that was 
acute for all grain crops, according 
to recent reports. Imports of wheat 
and flour for the first 11 months of 
the calendar year were reported at 
about 6,100,000 bus, corn at 14,800,- 
000, oats at 7,500,000, rye about 1,- 
000,000 bus, and barley less than 500,- 
000 bus. The bulk of the wheat im- 
ports were from Canada, with small- 
er quantities from the United States, 
Argentina, and, at the beginning of 
the year, from Australia. Most of 
the corn imports were from Argen- 
tina, with smaller quantities from 
African countries. Imports of oats 
were mainly from the United States 
and barley from Argentina. 

As a result of the eased situation 
following the substantial imports, 
many of the restrictions previously 
imposed on the use of bread have 
been lifted. The smaller loaf was to 
be continued, however, and no an- 
nouncement had been made concern- 
ing liberalizing the use of white flour, 
at last report. 

Prospects for planting large acre- 
ages of corn, kaffir corn, and other 
spring crops were considered ex- 
cellent in December as a result of 
wel] distributed rains. 
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VAN DE KAMP FLOAT WINS—In keeping with the recent Tournament 
of Roses theme of “Holiday in Flowers,” Van de Kamp’s Bakeries, Los 
Angeles, selected the scene of “Tulip Day in Holland” for its float, which 


was awarded grand prize in the commercial class. 


It portrayed a sweep- 


ing tulip field of many colors, with two Dutch boys and three Dutch 


girls picking tulips. 


try and flown to Pasadena, arriving two days before the parade. 


The tulips were grown in many sections of the coun- 


The 


large Dutch mill was made of blue delphiniums, and the skirt of the float 


was made of bright-colored mums. 


A thousand daffodils were around 


the base of the mill, and the tulip display was one of the largest of cut 


tulips ever assembled. 





World Grain Crops 10% Above Year 
Ago; Biggest Exports Yet to Come 


Washington, D. C.—World grain 
prospects at the end of 1946 indicate 
a total production about 10% larger 
than the small 1945 grain crop and 
slightly above average, but its geo- 
graphical distribution will limit its 
most effective distribution in meet- 
ing the world’s feed needs, the United 
States Department of Agriculture re- 
ports. The increased production also 
consists in large part of corn and 
oats, the use of which as direct hu- 
man food is somewhat limited. 

Record crops of wheat, corn and 
oats in the United States and above 
average crops of the principal grains 
in Canada account for a large part 
of the increase in the 1946 world 
grain total, but supplies available 
for export from these areas dur- 
ing the first half of the 1946-47 year 
have been limited by depleted re- 
serves carried over from the 1945 





AT BAKERS CLUB PARTY—Enjoying the twenty-fifth anniversary 
party of the Bakers Club, Inc., of New York last month at the Ruppert 
Brewery are, left to right: Ben Rous, vice president Federal Carton 
Corp; F. Tilney, vice president and director of purchases, General Bak- 
ing Co; F. J. Hale, president, R. E. Walsh, special representative, S. H. 
Yeager, general sales manager, and J. J. Bennett special representative, 
all of the National Grain Yeast Corp. 





harvest, transportation difficulties 
and the maritime strike. 

Exports of wheat and flour from 
the four principal exporting coun- 
tries, United States, Canada, Argen- 
tina and Australia during the 1945- 
46 year total about 23,500,000 long 
tons (875,000,000 bus) and when oth- 
er grains and their products are add- 
ed, the total approaches 28,000,000 
tons. For the first half (July-De- 
cember) of the 1946-47 year, the total 
exports of all grains and their prod- 
ucts, from these countries, probably 
will not exceed 11,000,000 tons. 

Consequently the larger part of the 
grain supplies available for export 
from these sources during the 1946-47 
year remain to be shipped during the 
January-June period. Exports of 
grain from other areas, notably Tur- 
key, the Middle East and the Soviet 
Union, will account for anly a rela- 
tively small part of the total world 
trade this year. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


SHIPMENTS REACH NEW HIGH 


Vancouver, B. C. — Export grain 
shipments from British Columbia 
ports in December totaled 7,403,208 
bus, of which 7,059,742 bus moved 
through this port, the Vancouver 
Grain Exchange reports. This is a 
new monthly high this season and 
compares with 4,500,000 bus in No- 
vember. 











BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


OATMEAL MILLERS MEET 
TO ALTER CONSTITUTION 


London, Eng.—A special resolution 
to alter the constitution and rules of 
the Oatmeal Millers’ Association so 
that the research scheme in conjunc- 
tion with the Flour Millers’ Research 
Association could be entered upon 
legally, was passed unanimously at 
the general meeting in London, Dec. 
10. 

Supplies on oats from ministry 
sources had been made for Decem- 
ber to all millers who had applied. 
It was expected that supplies would 
be available in January, but some 
concern was expressed as to the mill- 
ing quality of the oats to be released, 
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_ YEARS | 
(1856-1946) 


This Ninetieth Anniversary 


of the building of the first 
“EAGLE MILL” finds the 
return of DANIEL WEBSTER 
and GoLp Coin brands and 
quality welcomed by dis- 
criminating bakers  every- 
where. 




























EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 





For Over Fifty Years... 
KING’S GOLD 





KING’S BEST 
i GOLD MINE 
Bes EXCELSIOR 
orld, ..- Made in Minnesota 


H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE C0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago, III. 


McVEIGH 2 CO. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT FLOUR 
15 WEST 10th ST. - KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Compan 
are held by leading pa a 


Atlanta, Georgia 





Montreal, Canada , 
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ARMED FORCES BAKERS’ SCHOOL—Sgt. Charles Scott, an army 
baker for many years, and Sgt. Erik Lauer, student baker, inspect the 
variety of baked goods made by the students who have just completed 
the first army master bakers’ course at the Quartermaster Food and 


Container Institute for the armed forces in Chicago. 


For the past ivwo 


months, Sgt. Lauer and 10 other non-commissioned officers, all bakers 
with previous experience, have received advanced training in baking 
techniques and gained practical experience in the production of bre.d, 
pies, sweet rolls and cakes in the institute’s model bakery. 





Prices of Grains, By-Product 
Feeds to Hold Above Year Azo 


Washington, D. C.—Prices of feed 
grains and by-product feeds are ex- 
pected to continue generally higher 
through the winter and spring than 
a year ago, says the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics in its 1946 year- 
end survey of the feed situation. 

Corn prices are now low relative to 





“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








‘The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 

















Fully aged flour—ready to use— 
available after present emergency. 





ATKINSON MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





prices of most other feeds, the bu- 
reau says. Because of larger sup- 
plies, corn prices probably will con- 
tinue low at least through the spring, 
although some seasonal rise is likely. 
This rise may be strengthened by 
purchases of corn for export. Prices 


of many kinds of by-product feeds de- 
———— ee 





As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 























QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 
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Evans Milling Cc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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clined $10 to $20 ton during Novem- 
per and December, 1946. This appar- 
ently reflects the reluctance of live- 
stock feeders and feed mixers to 
purchase these feeds at the high 
prices reached following removal of 
price controls. 


Poultry Ratio Below Average 

Continued favorable feeding ratios 
are in prospect for hog producers 
and dairymen during the first half 
of 1947. But poultry-feed price ra- 
tios probably will continue below av- 
erage for the next few months. 

Feed concentrate supplies for 1946- 
47, on the basis of the December offi- 
cial estimates of crop production, are 
3% greater than in 1945-46, and the 
largest on record in relation to live- 
stock on farms. Feed grain supplies 
(production plus carry-over) for the 
1946-47 season are 6% greater than 
a year’ earlier. 

Tota! supplies of by-product feeds 
probably will exceed those of 1945- 
46 by 5%. Supplies of oilseed cake 
and meal probably will be nearly as 
jarge as in 1945-46. Supplies of ani- 
mal and marine by-product feed are 
expected to be about the same as 
last scason, but larger supplies of 
other high protein feeds and wheat 
millfecds are expected. 


Record Corn Marketings 


Marketings of corn from the 1946 
crop probably will be the largest on 
record. Farm sales of corn in the 
north central region, which usually 
account for about 85% of total sales, 
are expected to be about one third 
larger than the 525,000,000 bus sold 
in 1945-46. Market movement of new 
crop corn to mid-December apparent- 
ly was larger than in any of the past 
three years, but smaller than in 1941 
and 1942, 

Analysis of prospective livestock 
production-feed supply relationships 
indicates that if the feed grain and 
hay acreage goals for 1947 are at- 
tained, and normal yields are secured, 
the resulting feed production. would 
support about 10% more grain con- 
suming livestock in 1947-48 than the 
average for 1937-41 and about the 
same as in 1945-46. 
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PLANS MADE FOR FLOUR 
DISTRIBUTORS’ MEETING 


New York, N. Y.—A joint meeting 
of all committees handling details for 
the convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Flour Distributors sched- 
uled for the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
here on May 18-20 was held in the 
Produce Exchange Jan. 16. Herbert 
H. Lang, president of the local group 
and chairman of the convention com- 
mittee, presided. 

Final plans for the May meeting 
a outlined by the full convention 
committee will be reported to the 
membership of the New York Asso- 
ciation at the regular February meet- 
Ing of the group. Mr. Lang stated 
that he will call another general 
meeting of all committees sometime 
next month. 
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THE BUCKWHEAT SITUATION 
Export inquiry for buckwheat grain 
aS strengthened the undertone of 
the market, according to Blodgett’s 
bulletin, although the low point on 
this crop was touched last week, due 
to light domestic inquiry. Demand 
for flour from pancake mixers is 
lighter than anticipated. Buckwheat 
Supplies are light, and prices are low 
Compared with the normal differen- 
tials with other grains. 
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SALINA, KANSAS . 








SHELLABARGER MILLS « 


Flour distributors handling SILVER MIST have made 
some mighty good sales progress in the past few years. 
Our mill production records prove it. That’s why we 
can recommend SILVER MIST to new distributors with 
the greatest confidence that they will be pleased with 
its business pulling power. 








SALINA, KANSAS 





Southeastern Sales Office: 808 Nashville Trust Bldg., NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Central States Sales Office: Suite 1940, Leveque Lincoln Tower Bldg., 50 West Broad Street, CoLtumsBus, On10 








Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 








Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 


“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 
Quality Millers Since 1879 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. WICHITA, KANSAS 











Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. ““Washita” 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 














BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 








The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
DESIGNERS BUILDERS 
Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 








_Jones-HETTELSATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas Crry 6, Missouri 








1012 Baltimore Ave. 
A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 


66 ° 99 
D iamond D trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 














66 Cremo”’ Juit the cream Crookston Milling Company 


of hard wheat. CROOKSTON, MINN. 
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Yesterday, Today & Tomorrow 


Wheat Queen 


RS. AMY KELSEY, wife of a 

British Columbia fruit grower, 
is the champion wheat grower of the 
North American continent. A sample 
of hard red spring wheat entered by 
Mrs. Kelsey won top honors at the 
1946 International Hay and Grain 
Show in Chicago. Last April Mrs. 
Kelsey sowed a third of an acre 
which yielded a 200-lb crop—not a 
very big yield. She sieved, cleaned 
and polished the individual kernels 
and then spent eye-straining days 
with a bright light and magnifying 
glass handpicking the best 15 lbs to 
enter in the show. 

Her painstaking efforts won the 
blue ribbon. Her wheat tested 66.5 
lbs per bushel, which was close to the 
all-time record of 66.7 Ibs. 

She was the first woman to beat 
the men in 22 expositions, but that 
did not surprise her. She said: 
“What a man can do, I can do.” — 
P.L.D. in Milling Production. 

~| 

Women were the first millers be- 
cause the grinding of grain was a 
part of the primitive business of 
housekeeping. Not until the Greeks 
came along did the men relieve them 


of the task. 


Cherry Pie Contest 


ICHIGAN high school youngsters 
are giving mom’s cherry pie 
recipes: a_ terrific workout in the 
kitchen these days. And for a good 
reason. On Feb. 10 a lot of them are 
going to compete in a cherry pie bak- 
ing contest sponsored by the Mich- 
igan Canners Association Cherry 
Week Committee. 
Locale of the events is the Mich- 





igan Consolidated Gas Co., of Grand 
Rapids, and the youngsters will do 
their stuff in the company’s experi- 
mental kitchens. Baking is one of 
the units included in the curriculum 
of most Michigan high schools, and 
many contestants are expected. In- 
cluded in the contest will be the 
county champions chosen in previous 
contests. The state winner will com- 



















“When Red Sawyer was by here a day or so ago 
gassin’ ’bout this an’ that,” said Old Dad Fetchit of 
the Fish River Roller Mills, “an’ got 

9 i around to askin’ what did I think by 
¢ ola --x- NOW *bout President Truman, I 

@ jes’ had to tell Red I hadn’t got 

my mind made up yet on ac- 

count I didn’t know whether 


y~ didn’t agree with him, 
an’ until I could get that fig- 
gered out I’d jes’ have to go 
along bein’ neuter an’ keep 
on hopin’. 
‘bout the same way, only he couldn’t keep from won- 
derin’ now an’ then ef’n there mightn’t be some mis- 
take about the President’s comin’ from Missouri.” 


his changin’ the men 
helpin’ him so often 
was that he didn’t agree 
with them or they 


Red said he felt 


—R.E. S. 














pete for the national championship 
at Chicago on Washington’s birth- 
day. 

Bulgarians broke bread together 
when they made a bargain, and 
prayed that if the other welched his 
17th Century contract the food would 
turn to poison in his stomach. 


Aid ta Movie Fans 


NOISELESS popcorn bag, de- 

signed to keep hungry young 
movie fans quiet as they eat their 
way through the performance, has 
been developed. The bags are pop- 
proof. Their seams are stuck togeth- 
er with a glue that adheres lightly. 
When the eater blows the bag up as 
the hero is about to shoot the villain, 
he will find the seams will give way 
before the bag reaches good popping 
size. The company has taken the 
rustle out of the bags by treating the 
paper with a chemical which makes 
it as soft and noiseless as a cloth 


sack. 


Pot Pourré 


N the United States the piece de 
resistance gracing the Christmas 
festive table was chicken, turkey or 
roast. Not so with the natives of the 
Philippine Islands. Their main dish 


was roast dog, which they consider 
their top delicacy. A young roast 
puppy is a Sunday dinner treat. 

It is still technically illegal to eat 
mince pie at Christmas and meat on 
Wednesdays in Britain. . . . In early 
Cape Cod days, because blackbirds 
caused such severe crop damage, a 
law was once passed that no young 
man in the town might marry until 
he had killed “six blackbirds or three 
crows.” 

Scotland’s school children are now 
fed flavored powdered milk blocks. 
The blocks are eaten like biscuits and 
come in nine tempting flavors. It is 
hoped thus to bring about an in- 
creased consumption of milk. 

A pigeon with a “food collar” was 
spotted on a window ledge of a down- 
town building in St. Louis, recently. 
It ate through a slice of bread and 
wound up with a burdensome bread 


“collar.” It managed to fly to the 
roof with its vitamins, and disap- 
peared. 


Australian Orchids 


RCHID growing, once regarded 

as a rich man’s hobby, has be- 
come a popular pastime for Austra- 
lia’s amateur gardeners. Favored by 
an almost perfect climate, they are 
able to grow their rare and exotic 
blooms outdoors. This has eliminat- 
ed the most expensive item on the 
growers’ account — glass houses, 


which cost a lot of money in any 
country. As a result of the increased 
supply of orchid bulbs, prices haye 
gone as low as seven shillings and 
six pence (about $1.20) each.—Ays. 
tralian News Review. 


It was considered good form in the 
middle ages for knights to cut of 
the crusts of their bread and give the 
soft insides to the ladies to scak up 
in their soup. 


Valentine History 


ELEBRATION of “Lovers’ Day’ 

is traced from the feast of Lu. 
percalia, a day in the Roman Cal. 
endar when the names of voung 
women were drawn from boxes by 
young men as chance directed. This 
custom was discontinued with the ad- 
vent of the Christian era, when the 
names of saints were substitute: with 


FERREUARY 






the admonition that the saint whose 
name was drawn should be emulated 
during the coming year. — Allen 
Topics. 

Wine-growers of France lock to 
Saint Vincent as their patron saint 
and hold fetes in his honor on Saint 
Vincent’s Day, Jan. 22, in many 
French wine districts. 


Thanksgiving— 
Any Baking Day 


Of kitchen utensils 

There long has been a dearth of— 
And which, until I lacked them, 
I didn’t guess the worth of— 
Was one I missed most sorely: 
No angel cake without it; 

Yet since was none in any stor 
Why raise a fuss about it? 


So if, O Household Gods, 

I seem to wax discoursive, 

As I start to bake today, 

On the subject of a flour sieve 
Please know a woman’s very 

Very grateful for a new one— 

A flour sieve! Joy, oh, joy! 

A big, bright, trimmed-in-blue one! 


—Ethel Romig Fu'ler 
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cludes supplements as published. 
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THE CAMPAIGN IS WON 


tee millers great and small are today en- 
titled to congratulate both themselves and. the 
leaders of the industry upon the success of the 
movement, announced in the news columns of 
this issue, to join hands in a nation-wide campaign 
to promote the consumption of wheat flour and 
its products on a broad scale and for an assured 
period of not less than two years. As a result of 
a meeting of the executive committee of the Mill- 
ers National Federation held at Minneapolis last 
week, climaxing the activities of that organiza- 
tion over a period of several months, plans were 
agreed upon whereby the funds subscribed reached 
not only the objective of 75 per cent of the coun- 
try’s milling capacity but so exceeded it as to 
amcunt to unanimity of the entire industry. 


It is twenty years or more since a small group 
of millers in the Southwest pledged themselves to 
pay fifty dollars a month each toward an experi- 
mental campaign of publicity to combat the prej- 
udice against the nutritional merits of white 
flour. Organized as the National Food Bureau, it 
undertook educational work in the public schools 
and among domestic economy teachers. So suc- 
cessful were its activities on a limited scale that 
it was encouraged to broaden its field of activities 
to include other sections of the West. Ultimately 
millers became so impressed with the value of its 
work that the organization was taken over by the 
Millers National Federation and its activities were 
mace nation-wide under the more appropriate 
name of the Wheat Flour Institute. 

While the value of this effort became more and 
more apparent through the years, it also became 
increasingly clear that it fell far short of meet- 
ing the obvious need for a united front to protect 
and advance the position of flour and its baked 
products in the American nutritional program. 
The battle for a share in the American food dol- 
lar was intensified with the passing years so that 
far seeing members of the milling industry final- 
ly were convinced that unless they united to 
protect their own products and their own inter- 
ests bread sooner or later would lose its long time 
place at the head of the table. 


It would not be appropriate to choose from 
among the organizers of the now overwhelmingly 
successful campaign any particular individuals re- 
sponsible for its success. The fund raising task, in 
terms of dollars, at first appeared rather over- 
whelming and success appeared difficult to the 
point of impossibility. Yet at no time was the 
courage of the enthusiasts lessened or their ac- 
tivities reduced. Finally and in rather less time 
than was contemplated in the beginning the bat- 
tle was won, not just barely won but won so com- 
pletely as to record a new high point of success 
in any movement for the common good ever un- 
dertaken by the milling industry. 

It may be too much to say that last week 
marks the beginning of a new era in the milling 
industry. But it can be said with all assurance 
that it does mark a new high in unity of purpose 
among millers. 

ee ®@ 


CONGRESS SHOULD GET A 
LAWYER 


EVELOPMENTS at Washington through the 

past several months, reaching a climax in 
the reassembling of the Congress, suggest that 
that august body might serve both its own and 
the public interest by hiring a smart lawyer. It 
is true that the membership of both houses is 
made up largely of lawyers, but it is not less true 
that a substantial part of the laws enacted by it 
in recent years have not been clearly understand- 
able either as to what they mean in plain English 
or in the exalted realms of legalism. 
The fate of such early new deal laws as those 
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having to do with agriculture, through the AAA, 
or industry and labor in the nauseous NRA “blue 
eagle” device, is well remembered. Later there 
came a period when, by reason of a virtually all 
new personnel in the Supreme Court, almost any 
law was quickly and favorably interpreted by that 
august body, on several occasions in direct oppo- 
sition to all applicable precedents and to the sub- 
sequent unhappy confusion of the lesser courts, 
whose justices frequently were puzzled as to 
whether to put their faith in old books or the nice 
shiny new ones. 


Now there arises, among many other dis- 
turbing things, new questions as to the union or- 
ganization rights of supervisory of labor involv- 
ing the question as to whether they are a part of 
company management or of the workers subject 
to direction. This distinction is perfectly clear 
in point of fact and subject to perfectly clear 
expression in language. Yet when the question of 
application of labor laws is presented there im- 
mediately arises misunderstanding and essential 
differences in interpretations. 

Of even greater importance, so important in- 
deed as to threaten the solvency, even existence, 
of a substantial sector of American industry is 
the absurd dispute over the perfectly simple 
meaning of the work day. From time immem- 
orial the work day has been accepted as the 
amount of time an employee is engaged in work 
for the employer, no less and no more. So far 
as has been revealed since the question became 
of moment as a result of the Supreme Court de- 
cision in the minor pottery case no other “work 
time” ever was considered in employer-employee 
relations, in collective bargaining, in contracts 
arrived at by negotiation or imposed by authority 
of government, and, most important of all, in the 
labor laws themselves. 


And then, by a single ruling of infinitely 
minor consequence in itself, the entire relation- 
ship between management and labor was thrown 
into new confusion by legalistic quibbling over 
the interpretation of perfectly clear English used 
to express the plain purpose of Congress as stated 
in the law consonant with the age-old under- 
standing of what time a man is engaged in work- 
ing for the employer who pays him for his in- 
dustry. . 

Here is no fair question of understanding or 
misunderstanding but a wicked and malicious ef- 
fort so to interpret the law as to serve not the 
cause of justice but quite indisputable in- 
justice. Because of the certainty that the Supreme 
Court’s legalization of these preposterous claims 
would be so tragic a blow to all industry and to 
the whole nation and its people, it is widely as- 
sumed that the high court will discover some means 
of climbing out of the pit into which it so blithely 
jumped. That surely is devoutly to be wished 
even by organized labor itself. 


But, meanwhile, we repeat the suggestion 
made in our opening sentence—that Congress 
should engage a lawyer, not merely a lawyer pos- 
sessed of wide knowledge and brilliance of mind 
but a lawyer well experienced in sharp practice, 
so that the statutes hereafter enacted by Con- 
gress will be so clearly understandable that oth- 
er sharpers before the bar and even on the bench 
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cannot put other and quite contrary meanings 
into them or so interpret them as to amount to 
legislation by the courts themselves. 


CONQUEST OF THE AIRP 


VENTS through the past several weeks have 
brought into clear view how mistaken was 
public opinion in the dream that immediately fol- 
lowing the end of war the entire world would be- 
come “air-minded” and that almost overnight the 
skies of the earth would be filled with ever great- 
er and greater planes flying ever and ever higher 
so that in a little time all other means of human 
transportation would be outmoded and within an 
incredibly short time goods and commodities of 
every kind would be borne in ever increasing 
quantities to both near and far places of the earth. 
Unfortunately this air-mindedness was reflect- 
ed not only in the far-seeing and especially sen- 
sational press but was accepted as assured by 
great numbers of flyers released from the armed 
services and, in an even more practical sense, by 
builders of airplanes and by investors in and the 
managements of air transport companies, engaged 
in bitter strife among themselves for franchises 
to operate not only in their own countries with 
transport lines serving communities no larger than 
country villages but overseas to the far corners of 
creation. So widespread and confident was this 
vision of man’s conquest of the skies that those 
who reserved their faith in mankind’s birdlike 
future and those who did not “grab a plane” for 
the shortest and most inconsequent journey came 
to be regarded as fogies or “fraidy-cats.” 

Today, at the end of less than two years after 
this beginning of the scheduled conquest of the 
ether by a new Cortez, man’s overconfidence 
and haste have been revealed for just what they 
are—too far and too fast. Not only have a multi- 
tude of disasters proved man’s fallibility, with the 
normal result of less confidence in “grabbing a 
plane,” but it also has become clearer day by day 
that the desire for the utmost speed in travel is 
being somewhat tempered by considerations of 
safety and the uncertainties of arrival resulting 
from over-crowded air routes and the varying for- 
tunes of weather and circumstance. 

The unhappy result of all this is that air travel 
has declined, bringing with it a material temper- 
ing of the dreams and ambitions of the great 
transport lines both in this country and overseas. 
Already. this has been reflected in serious financial 
and operating difficulties for one of the greatest 
and most enterprising of the air transport com- 
panies and in serious operating losses for many 
other companies, inevitably forcing cancellation 
of orders for many millions of dollars worth of 
new equipment, with prospects for thinner days 
ahead for war-inflated plane manufacturers. Thus 
initial overconfidence is being restored to a basis 
of reason, almost surely to result in less haste in 
development and much—very much—greater at- 
tention to still insufficiently accomplished ele- 
ments of flying safety. 

It is not to be assumed from this “cooling off” 
period that man’s conquest of the air will not con- 
tinue to go forward. But it is both safe and wise 
to assume a slower pace for a time, not only in 
the planes and their operation but in the attitude 
ot those who travel. After all, conquest of the 
air has so far brought vastly greater injury to 
mankind because of its ability to speed destruc- 
tion of human life and property than it has in 
adding anything worth while to the advance of 
civilization. Thus it will be a matter of little mo- 
ment should it be compelled to slow down for a 
time until other marvels of science, together with 
peoples and their governments, have come into 
step with it. 
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Real Help for 


SPOT COMMODITY 
Buyers and Sellers 


EGARDLESS of the kind of commodity you want 
to buy or sell—if a market exists, we can probably 
find it for you. Here’s why: 

Through our 92 offices located in all parts of the 
country, our Commodity Department keeps a continu- 
ing check on sources of supply and demand. Hence, it 
is in an excellent position to bring buyer and seller 
together. 

Why not acquaint us with your problems? If you 
will tell us what you want to buy or sell, we will un- 
dertake to negotiate a deal for you—at regular broker- 
age rates—or we will tell you the market situation at 
no cost to you. 

Just address our Commodity Department—’ phone if 
your need is urgent—and we'll swing into action for 
you immediately. 


TUTTLE PU COUT CUT 


MErRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE : 


Brokers in Commodities and Securities 
Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 


70 PINE STREET NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 91 Cities 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA | 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 




















Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
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WALL TROGALSKY MILLING CO. 
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— Delicate Supply-Demand Balance 
of Durum Products Seen by Millers 


New York, N. Y.—Indications of a 
very delicate balance between supply 
and demand of durum products in the 
next six months with the probability 
of reaching the absolute zero figure 
by the time the new crop starts to 
move were noted by durum millers 
here Jan. 13 before the winter meet- 
ing of the National Macaroni Manu- 
facturers Association at the Hotel 
New Yorker. 

These observations were presented 
in a general discussion of the supply 
situation featuring representatives of 
durum bills which followed a closed 
conference on the problem between 
directors of the association and mill- 
ers the previous day. 

Paul Petersen, International Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, quoting incom- 
plete government estimates of the to- 
tal carry-over on stocks from July.1 
to the new harvest, showed a remain- 
der of 10,990,000 bus for mill grind 
for the next six months if the figures 
are accurate. 

The need of continued promotional 
activities to increase this carry-over 
figure by encouraging sowing a larger 
durum acreage was noted by C. W. 
Wolfe, Megs Macaroni Co., Harrison, 
Pa., president of the association. 
Association plans for direct adver- 
tising in Dakota papers to convince 
farmers of the advantages of increas- 
ing their acreage were outlined by 
C. L. Norris, The Creamette Co., 
Minneapolis. . 


Expanding Needs 

He noted that the 2,000,000 acres 
planted in 1945 increased by a little 
over 400,000 acres in 1946 and placed 
the next planting requirement at 3,- 
000,000 acres to meet the needs of 
an expanding industry. 

Other association activities in this 
direction include membership in the 
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Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


waa ae MILLING CO. 
D RAPIDS, MICH. 
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Uniform Bakery Flour 


MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 








DAVIS - NOLAND- MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 














Greater North Dakota Improvement 
Association, support of the North- 
west Crop Improvement Association 
and plans to present a plaque to the 
raiser of the best durum wheat in the 
Dakota region, according to Mr. Nor- 
ris’ report. 

Market prospects as a factor in 
the farmers’ inclination to plant more 
durum were discussed by Paul Peter- 
sen, International Milling Co., and 
William M. Steinke, King Midas 
Flour Mills, Minneapolis. E. Hether- 
ington, General Mills, Inc., com- 
mented on research in the develop- 
ment of hardier wheat varieties at 
this session. 

The afternoon session featured 
discussion of general sanitation prob- 
lems in the industry. President 
Wolfe announced that the associa- 
tion planned to run tests on 200 s:m- 
ples of durum flour plus samples of 
family flour purchased at grocory 
stores, with data compiled on infes- 
tation present to be used as “case 
history” to prove condition of aver:.ge 
raw material in the event of accusa- 
tions of contaminated products 
brought against the members of ‘he 
association. 

Announcement of plans to run tests 
on flour samples followed explana- 
tion of a definite case wherein a mac- 
aroni manufacturer was called for 
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American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
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ODCOOOT 


— SINCE 1877 — 


White 


SNOBUDDY 
FLOUR 


PLAIN 
PHOSPHATED 
SELF-RISING 


There are 
sales-building 
merchandising 
ideas behind 
SNOBUDDY 
and real quality 


in every sack. 


It means 


repeat business. 


* 


The 


WALNUT CREEK 
MILLING CO. 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD 
Vice President and General Manager 
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hearing, despite an unusually clean 
plant, because evidence of contam- 
ination had been found in his finished 
products. 

The millers’ side of the ini was 
capably presented by Mr. Hethering- 
ton who explained that wheat con- 
tamination starts at the farm and 
often continues in the country eleva- 
tors. Traces of this contamination 
may appear in flour despite the 
greatest precaution and use of mod- 
ern machinery by the millers, he said. 

He explained the process of clean- 
ing, scouring and using every pre- 
caution to rid the grain of foreign 
matter when it enters the mill, but 
stated that weevils could be in the 
wheat kernel even after this prelim- 
inary processing. 

The problem will be with us until 
we can take contamination control 
to the farm and elevator level, he 
declared, pointing out that work is 
now being done in this direction. 

A report based on a study of sani- 
tary conditions and micro-examina- 
tion of raw materials in macaroni and 
noodle plants by B. R. Jacobs, direc- 
tor of research for the association, 
was read at the meeting. 

In the report he pointed out that 
between 1 and 2% of the industry’s 
output is returned because of infesta- 
tion of the product. “This is not always 
the fault of the manufacturer as in 
many cases infestation takes place in 
the wholesalers’ or retailers’ ware- 
houses as is shown by the fact that 
returns usually come from the same 
firms,” he said. ‘The raw materials 
which we use are also involved many 
times by infestation before we re- 
ceive it as is shown by the state- 
ment that the federal government 
seized approximately 14,500,000 lbs of 
wheat flour in the 18 months’ period 
ended Feb. 28, 1943. Most of this 
flour was insect infested,” the report 
stated. 

At the meeting the association went 
on record as favoring legislation to 
correct the defects of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 

A tribute to Henry Mueller, direc- 
tor and past president of the associa- 
tion, who died recently, was pre- 
sented at the opening of the meeting. 
The vacancy caused by Mr. Mueller’s 
death has been filled by his son, C. 
Frederick Mueller, C. F. Mueller Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAIN RECEIPTS FALL OFF 
AT ST. LOUIS EXCHANGE 


St. Louis, Mo—R. E. Nye, presi- 
dent of St. Loujs Merchants Exchange 
in an annual summary of operations 
of the exchange during 1946, report- 
ed total receipts of all grain at 67,- 
068,989 bus, compared with 76,786,- 
432 bus in 1945. Valuation of the 
year’s grain receipts was estimated 
at $100,000,000, taking into account 
only the grain in its natural state 
and not the value of products manu- 
factured from grain. 

Approximately 22,000,000 bus of 
grain were consumed or processed 
locally during the year. The decrease 
in total receipts was attributed large- 
ly to regulations by OPA and other 
government agencies. 


BREAD .IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT MOVEMENT DROPS 

Milwaukee, Wis. — Movement of 
wheat dipped sharply during Decem- 
ber, 1946, from the previous Decem- 
ber, the Milwaukee Grain Exchange 
reports. Receipts reached only 9,600 
bus, compared to 336,000 bus a year 
ago in December. Shipments dropped 
to 261,560 bus from 992,625 bushels 
in December of last year. 
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ESERVATION, 


we can tell you that CHIEF 
JO is the flour you need 
for better baking wherever 
High Protein Content is of 
prime importance. 

The ‘'Chief" is a natural 
leader, and—because of his 
great strength—the popular 
choice for hearth breads and 
other products demanding 
a high gluten mix. 

Give CHIEF JO a trial in 
your shop, and you'll soon 
be among that growing tribe 
of satisfied users! 





THE BIG JO 


FLOUR MILLS 


Wabasha, Minnesota 








LARROWE’S 
Kilu Dried 
BUCKWHEAT FLOUR 


e LIGHT 
e MEDIUM 
e DARK 


The Standard Since 1870 


LARROWE MILLS, inc. 


COHOCTON, N. Y. 


“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
~ Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


—=—_====== 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING co. 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 














“RUSSELL’S BEST’”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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Through 


WANT ADS 
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Major H.G. L. Strange Calls FAO 


Aims Impossible of Achievement 


Winnipeg, Man.—In the twelfth of 
his recent series of radio broadcasts 
over Canadian stations on the sub- 
ject of world wheat supply Major H. 
G. L. Strange of the Searle and Home 
grain companies expressed the opin- 
ion that ‘“‘the brave hope of the Food 
and Agricultural Organization that 
the nutritional level of all the people 
in the world can be materially raised 
is impossible of achievement.” The 
FAO, therefore, he believes, will have 
to be content with more modest aims. 

“T have ventured the opinion,” said 
Major Strange, “that there is not 
much possibility of expanding greatly 
the world’s cultivable acreage, which 
is four acres per capita in the United 
States, seven in Canada and less than 
one in the deficiency countries, and 
very little of achieving much im- 
provement in yield per acre. Even 
though this view is too pessimistic, 
certainly it hardly seems possible that 
increased food production can do 
more than barely keep up with the 
increasing world population at the 
rate of 1% per annum, which means 
around 20,000,000 additional mouths 
to be fed each year. 

“Whether this view is correct or 
not, we are certainly faced with the 
cold, harsh fact that over 1,000,000,- 
000 people in the world do not now 
have anything like enough even of 
such plain foods as wheat, barley, 
oats and rice. The only hope, there- 
fore, these hundreds of millions have 
to obtain, each one, even a little more 
food, is that they shall have avail- 
able to them all the surplus wheat 
and other cereals that Canada and 
other countries can properly produce 
and spare. 


Man-made Obstacles 


“Millions of hungry people, there- 
fore, badly need more wheat. Our 
prairie farmers can produce more 
wheat. If the urgent need is there 
why cannot we produce in abundance, 
and make our full surplus available 
quickly to these hungry people? The 
sad truth is there are two difficulties 
in the way of this humanitarian pur- 
pose being fulfilled. Both difficulties 
artificial and man-made. 

“The first springs from an inherent 
human weakness which causes people 
to think more of raising their own 
already high level of nutrition than 
of alleviating the lack of food now 
causing so much hardship, suffering 
and indeed starvation with countless 
others. This trait is exemplified by 
the recent decision of our own gov- 
ernment to reduce prairie wheat acre- 
age so that more hogs and dairy prod- 
ucts can be produced for Canada and 
Britain. 

The Tariff Barrier 


“The other difficulty consists of 
obstructions to trade set up by the 
Canadian government, which hinder 
and curtail the flow of those wheat 
surpluses we can produce each year, 





and are willing to sell to the hun- 
gry people of the world. These ob- 
structions consist of the high tariffs, 
quotas, custom duties and other in- 
genious devices now in force, which 
effectively curtail the quantity of 
goods and commodities which can 
flow into Canada from other coun- 
tries. 

“It is obvious that our Canadian 
farmers cannot possibly supply food- 
stuffs to the world unless they receive 
in return their costs of production. 
Our farmers are already realizing 
this difficulty, as they note they are 
obliged to supply Britain with 160,- 
000,000 bus of wheat at around 75c 
bu lower than the prevailing world 
market price. In short, foreign peo- 
ple, to obtain our wheat, must pay 
our farmers for it. 


Can Pay in Goods 


“Now foreign people are quite able 
and willing to pay for all the wheat 
they need—able to pay in the form 
of the goods and commodities which 
they themselves can manufacture and 
produce, which they are willing to 
send to us, and which we can well 
do with in Canada. But our high 
tariffs, quotas and custom duties form 
great walls which effectively prevent 
large quantities of desirable foreign 
goods from entering our country. The 
final effect, then, of these existing 
high tariffs and other devices, by cur- 
tailing the amount of goods that can 
come into this country, is to deprive 
foreign people of a good deal of our 
surplus wheat which they so badly 
need, 

“And something else occurs. These 
unsold surpluses of wheat pile up, bear 
heavily on our markets, push down 


prices, and so bring hardship and suf- 
fering to our farmers, as has oc- 
curred in former years. 

“Even though governments, when 
in complete control of the wheat in- 
dustry, as they are today in Canada, 
try to avoid surpluses by reducing 
wheat acreage, thereby reducing pro- 
duction, the bad effect on our farm- 
ers is exactly the same, inasmuch as 
farmers’ incomes are then reduced; 
for we have to remember that our 
farmers live, not on price, but on 
income, which means price multi- 
plied by bushels sold. When bushels 
sold are reduced, so automatically is 
the farmers’ income reduced. 

“All this comes under the heading 
of international trade, and reminds us 
of the old adage—‘If you don’t buy, 
you can’t sell.” Our high tariffs, 
which prevent us from buying for- 
eign goods,. automatically prevent us 
from selling our wheat; besides which 
tariffs greatly increase the cost of the 
things our farmers have to buy. 

“Our farmers, then, should insist 
vigorously, both in the interests of 
the hungry people of the world, and 
in their own interests, that Canada 
should sharply reduce her tariffs, 
quotas and custom duties, which to- 
day strangle her foreign trade, and 
which effectively strangle our wheat 
industry. 

“If countries with large amounts 
of exports refuse to make these ex- 
ports available to hungry people, 
then those people will ‘be still more 
subjected to disease, suffering and 
misery; which breed prejudice and 
hatred, and which in turn, as we all 
know, are the conditions that sow 
the seeds of war. 

“Assuming, however, that good will 
and humanitarian feelings will pre- 
vail, and that we are desirous of 
heeding the pleas of the FAO to 
make more wheat available for a 
needy world, how can it be done? 
Most effectively and quickly, I sug- 





CANADIAN DELEGATION—The group of millers and chemists that 
attended the joint meeting of District No. 5 of the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers and the Central States Section of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists included four Canadians in the picture above, shown 


with J. H. Shollenberger, one of the hosts. 


The meeting was held Dec. 


6 at the Northern Regional Research Laboratory, Peoria, [ll. The men 
are, left to right: W. R. Burr, L. J. Bohn and Charles E. Merilees, all 
with the T. H. Taylor Co., Ltd., Chatham, Ont; R. D. Harrison, St. 


Lawrence Flour Mills, Montreal, Que., and Mr. Shollenberger. 
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gest, by using the simple device of 
increasing price to our farmers. Can- 
ada is one of the few countries that 
can still produce more wheat provid- 
ed our farmers are paid a price that 
will induce and enable them to do go, 
But the price farmers are now. being 
paid is, in the opinion of the Searle 
Grain Co., much too low to enable 
farmers to increase their wheat pro- 
duction. The price our farmers are 
receiving on the average is $1.18 
for No. 1 northern at country eleva- 
tors, which is 60@70c less than 
American farmers are receiving at 
their country elevators, just across 
the international border, and is 
around 80c less than the Canailian 
Wheat Board’s own export price now 
justifies. 

“The Searle Grain Co. consi‘ers 
that this price situation is entively 
wrong and quite unnecessary: is 
harmful to the hungry people of the 
world and harmful to Canadian fzm- 
ers themselves. The Searle G-ai 
Co. suggests, therefore, that the p ‘ice 
paid to our prairie farmers at c: un- 
try elevators should be raised, at the 
very least, to $1.50 bu, which, would 
still be less than United States ferm- 
ers are receiving, and still less than 
the world’s and our Wheat Bozed’s 
present export price, justifies.” 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


February Flour 
Exports Approved 
by Wheat Board 


Winnipeg, Man. — The Canacian 
Wheat Board has instructed all rills 
that export flour sales may be made 
to the following 62 countries and 
UNRRA, for shipment from the mil] 
by Feb. 28, in 1947. 

Alaska, Aden, Belgian Congo, 'el- 
gium, Bolivia, Brazil, British last 
Africa, British South Africa (ships’ 
stores only), British West Africa, 
British West Indies, Canary Islands, 
Ceylon, China, Colombia, Costa Fica, 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmirk, 
Dominican Republic, Dutch East In- 
dies, Ecuador, Egypt, Eire, Fin) ind, 
France, French Guiana, French West 
Africa, French West Indies, Greece, 
Greenland, Guatemala, Haiti, 1|‘on- 
duras, Iceland, India, Italy, Lib ria, 


=. 
s 








Macao, Madeira, Azores, Mexico, 
Netherlands, Newfoundland, Vic- 
aragua, Norway, Peru, Philip ine 


Islands, Poland, Portugal, Portugese 
Africa, Portuguese India, Repub! « of 
Panama, St. Pierre Miquelon, 5al- 
vador, Saudi Arabia, Spain, Swe len, 
Switzerland, Syria, UNRRA, V -ne- 
zuela, Virgin Islands. 

Mills are advised that all o ers 
must be made subject to confirme ‘ion 
by the Canadian Wheat Board, and 
that the quantity of flour to any 
destination may be limited by the 
board and that the list of coun ries 
may be modified at any time. 

In addition, export permits arc re- 
quired for all export flour shipm: nts. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


INDIA RELEASES PART 
OF JUTE FOR CANADA 


Toronto, Ont. — The Departrient 
of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa an- 
nounced in a recent bulletin ‘hat 
Canada is able to make urgent 2ur- 
chases of jute and jute goods ‘s 4 
result of an interim measure o! the 
Indian government, which has 1 ade 
a preliminary release pending 4l- 
nouncement of quotas for the p: riod 
Dec. 26, 1946, to June 25, 1947. The 
preliminary release is based on Val- 
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ada’s quota for the period June 26 to 
pec. 25, 1946, which was 1,500 long 
tons of jute, and 18,000 long tons of 
jute goods, and will amount to one 
third of this in the case of raw jute 
and one half in the case of jute 
goods. This means that the prelim- 
inary release for Canada against the 
second half year quota is 500 tons of 
raw jute and 9,000 tons of jute goods. 
It is expected that the Indian gov- 
ernment will announce quotas for the 
second half year period in the near 
future. 

Burlap exports from Calcutta to 
the world markets during the first 
five months of 1946 totaled 761,436,- 
700 yards, as compared with 505,- 
992,600 yards in the same period of 
1945. Exports of jute bags of all 
kinds from Calcutta in the first five 
months of 1946 numbered 209,841,400 
bags to all places compared with 
150,878,500 bags in the same period 
of 1945. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Lakchead Backlog 
of Crain Orders 


Totuls 4,800 Cars 


Toronto, Ont.—The grain shipping 
situation in Canada shows no sign of 
improv:ment. On Jan. 10 there were 
on file at the lakehead domestic or- 
ders ‘or 3,800 cars, and export or- 
ders for 1,000 cars, 4,800 cars in all. 





In the week ending Jan. 9 only 634 
cars \\cre shipped and it is consider- 
ed doubtful if this number can be 
maintained. 


On ‘he basis of 500 domestic cars 


a week it would take 7% weeks to 
clean up orders now on file for ship- 
ment io domestic destinations. Short- 
age of cars is contributing to the 


lakehead shipping situation. The long 
haul on all-rail export wheat to sea- 
board ‘ies up considerable equipment. 
Weekly freight car loadings of all 
merchandise are running considerably 
higher than a year ago, so it seems 
doubtful that more cars can be di- 
verted to the grain trade." ~ © 
Due to the congestion in eastern 
Canada the trend of Canadian flour 
and grain exports has been switching 
to a considerable extent to Pacific 
Coast outlets. 5 
——-—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


VISIBLE SUPPLY DECREASES 

Winnipeg, Man.—Visible stocks of 
Canadian wheat in all positions as at 
Jan. 10, amounted to 146,579,000 bus, 
as compared with 149,551,000 the 
week previous and 180,075,000 a year 
ago. The current total includes 
roughly 85,000,000 bus in Western 
elevators, slightly more than 5,600,- 
000 in Pacific Coast terminals, about 
11,700,000 at Canadian Lakehead 
Ports of Fort William and Port Ar- 
thur, 4,000,000 in the United States, 
and approximately 8,500,000 in trans- 
it. The remainder of approximately 
32,000,000 bus is located in eastern 
elevators. 
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GRAIN STORAGE SPACE 
DECREASES IN CANADA 


Winnipeg, Man. — Licensed grain 
Storage capacity in Canada on Dec. 
1, 1946, totaled 495,000,000 bus as 
compared with 567,000,000 bus a year 
earlier. With the exception of stor- 
age facilities at the Maritime Ports, 
Some reduction in licensed capacity 
occurred in all positions. The greatest 
reductions took place in western 
Country elevators and at the Lake- 
head, where storage capacity de- 
clined by 19,000,000 and 39,000,000 
us, respectively, according to the 

minion Bureau of Statistics. 

Stocks of grain in store on Dec. 
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figures, computed by the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., reflecting duty paid early shipment prices of heavy and lightweight Calcutta 


burlap (in cents per lb of cloth), and wholesale prices of principal cotton cloths used in making bags (in cents per yard of cloth). 





12 occupied only 37.2% of total stor- 
age capacity. Low storage stock lev- 
els at the end of the crop year and 
a substantial export program have 
resulted in generally ample grain 
storage space all across Canada. 

In addition to the 184,000,000 bus 
in store in Canadian elevators, about 
33,000,000 bus were in transit by lake 
and rail and 10,000,000 bus in store 
and in transit in the United States, 
making a total visible supply of 227,- 
000,000 bus. 
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HOVIS, LTD., GIVES DINNER 


London, Eng. — The chairman and 
directors of Hovis, Ltd., recently gave 
a dinner at Lysbeth Hall, London, for 
members of their staff working in and 
near London. After the dinner,-Staf- 
ford Wood proposed the health of the 
firm and its board of directors. He 
compared the gathering to a batch 








of Hovis bread, “It was compact 
though not close set; it consisted 
mainly of the flower of Westminster 
and Battersea mills—well dressed; it 
showed a nice bloom and ample bulk; 
it was well proved and its good taste 
was never in doubt.” Cecil G. Wood, 
the chairman, replied on behalf of 
the board and spoke of the consid- 
eration being given to improvements 
and extensions in the company’s wel- 
fare and pension activities. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BRITISH FLOUR EXPORTS 
OKAYED THROUGH JULY 


Winnipeg, Man. — The Canadian 
Wheat Board has advised all mills that 
export flour sales may now be made 
to the British Ministry of Food, for 
delivery from the mill during April, 
May, June and July. 

The wheat price basis for this four- 
month period will be $1.55 plus 3%c 











Builders Plan to Complete New Mill 


for Joseph Rank, 


London, Eng.—A spokesman for 
the contractors in charge of the con- 
struction of the new mill of Joseph 
Rank, Ltd., at Saltmeadow, Gates- 
head, recently stated that the build- 
ing will be finished by the end of 
1947 or early in 1948. The mill, esti- 
mated to cost $2,000,000, will cover 
81,000 square feet and have a total 
output of 3,300 tons weekly, giving 
employment to 350 workers. 

Although plans were passed in 
1938 and work was begun on the 
foundations at the outbreak of war 
no further work was permitted until 
1946 when the government gave the 
go-ahead signal and allowed the con- 
tractors first priority for men and 
materials. 

A 500-foot quay will be built so 
that ships up to 10,000 tons capacity 
can tie up alongside the mill. Un- 
loading will be done by means of 
two pneumatic intake plants of 120 
tons per hour capacity. The quay 


Ltd., Late in 1947 


wall is practically completed and 
work on the elevators. will go ahead. 
Two thirds of the subway, which 
runs the entire length of the quay, 
is completed and in it will be housed 
the intake wheat conveyors. 

The capacity of the flour mill will 
be 1,300 tons and 500 tons of millfeed 
per week, while the provender mill 
machinery to be installed will be ca- 
pable of producing 1,600 tons per 
week. Grain in the elevator will be 
stored in 181 90-ft deep bins. The 
elevator will consist of four towers 
134 feet high with a storage capacity 
of 20,000 tons and the mills will be 
approximately 100 feet high. The 
main building will be 80 feet wide 
and the quay 20 feet wide from the 
level of the main building. An 80-ft 
high flour warehouse will have a ca- 
pacity of 5,000 tons. 

The bed of the River Tyne will be 
dredged to a depth of 25 feet when 
the mill nears completion. 


bu carrying charge, basis No. 1 north- 
ern in store Fort William, Port Ar- 
thur, or Vancouver. 

All sales are to be reported to the 
Canadian Wheat Board in the usual 
manner. 
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Effect of Subsidy 
Cancellation on 
Wheat Discussed 


Toronto, Ont.—The Ontario Bakers 
Association in a recent circular to its 
members discusses the effect of the 
cancellation of the subsidy on wheat 
for domestic grinding which is bound 
to occur sometime in the future. The 
miller actually pays $1.25 bu for 
wheat for domestic grinding and a 
government subsidy covers the dif- 
ference between this price and the 
basic price of 77%c bu. 

A table compiled by the associa- 
tion shows the increase per barrel of 
flour if the price which the miller 
pays for wheat were increased from 
the present 77%c bu (basis 4% bus 








per bbl): 
Price of No. 1 Increase per bbl 
northern wheat of flour 
Fort William 
$1.00 $1.02 
1.25 2.14 
1.50 3.27 
2.00 4.62 
2.25 6.64 
Note— 
$1.00 is the floor price guaranted to 
farmers. 
$1.25 is the price millers pay for wheat 


for domestic flour. The subsidy is the dif- 
ference between this and 77%c. 

$1.55 is the fixed price at which Great 
Britain is buying wheat. 

$2.19 was the free market export price 
on Dec. 15, 1946. 

The association points out that no 
ohe can anticipate when subsidies 
will be canceled but the act of Parlia- 
ment authorizing subsidies ends on 
March 31, 1947, unless renewed by 
resolution of both houses of parlia- 
ment. Some subsidies may be re- 
tained after that date and the sub- 
sidy on flour appears to be one of 
those which may be wholly or partial- 
ly continued for the reason that the 
government would like to postpone 
as long as possible the resulting in- 
crease in bread prices. 














For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 
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GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


1846 « Our hundred years’ experience » 1946 
plus 
Modern Laboratory Control 
Insures Our Customers of 
Flour of Excellent Baking Quality 


HIGH GLUTEN SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
STANDARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
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“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
Family - Commercial - Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
. Cable address—“Smithstalk” 


J. ALLEN SMITH & CO., INC. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 














CONTINENTAL GRAIN co MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
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TERMINAL ELEVATORS ™ y OFFICES 
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St pl Pertiend. Chicago Enid Galveston 
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“"Homogenized’’ - 
Bread Featured 
by General 


Philadelphia, Pa.—General Baking 
Co. last week informed its customers 
in this area that henceforth its Bond 
bread will be a “superior loaf because 
of a new homogenizing process, yet 
its cost will be the same and the 
loaf will continue to be delivered in 
the familiar wrapper.” 

Newspaper advertisements’ ex- 
plained that the homogenized bread 
is “richer, smoother, better tasting 
and more digestible.” Other advan- 
tages in its use, the ad said, are that 
it “stays fresh longer, retains its 
flavor and toasts more evenly to a 
golden brown.” 

A spokesman for the company ex- 
plained that the new process de- 
veloped by the company is similar 
to the one employed by dairy com- 
panies in processing milk. 

Actually, the loaf was introduced 
more than a month earlier, but with- 
out fanfare. The idea was to test 
customer reaction. Response was 
greater than had been anticipated, 
it was indicated. 

The same spokesman reported that 
laboratory tests with the homogen- 
ized Bond bread unearthed the fact 
that it stays fresh as much as three 
days longer than loaves baked by 
the old method. 
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G. K. REEDER TO MANAGE 
HOUSTON BUREAU IN K. C. 


Kansas City, Mo. — Initiating a 
program of expansion of its activities 
in developing export trade through 
Houston, Texas, the Houston Port 
and Traffic Bureau announces the 
opening of the first of its offices in 
the Middle West at Kansas City, Mo. 
This branch office, which is presently 
located in Room 300, Board of Trade 
Building, will occupy larger quarters 
In charge will be G. K. 
Reeder, who for more than 25 years 
has been associated in an executive 
capacity with the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas Railroad, most recently as gen- 
eral freight agent in charge of sales 
and service. A native of Corpus 
Christi, Texas, Mr. Reeder attended 
the University of Missouri, and 
served in both world wars. His rail- 
road office and home were in Houston. 

Mr. Reeder will devote his efforts 
to the service of shippers in the 
southwestern territory and contem- 
plates devoting particular attention 
to flour mills and flour traffic. His 
office staff in Kansas City will be ex- 
panded as the need requires. 
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ENRICHMENT LEGISLATION 
URGED BY FOOD EDITOR 


Wilmington, Del.—Support of civic 
groups for the enactment of state 
legislation in Delaware to make en- 
richment of flour mandatory was 
urged by Edith M. Barber, food edi- 
tor of the New York Sun, in ad- 
dressing a nutrition forum spon- 
sored here recently by the nutrition 
committee of the Delaware Chapter, 
American Red Cross. 

Pointing out that Delaware was 
one of the states now lacking a man- 
datory flour enrichment law, Miss 
Barber asserted that sponsorship and 
support for the enactment of such 
legislation would be “a worthwhile 
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MILLS STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
IN THE CENTRAL WEST AND ON 
THE PACIFIC COAST... 
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Standardized 
free-flowing 
“Vextram’’ 


* Special Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 


4970 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y 








a FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours 


J.C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 





The J.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 
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A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLE, VA. 











WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 


and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 





























project of great public health value.” 

Thelma Young, one of the com- 
mittee’s members, said that now 
would be the time for such a move 
since the Delaware legislature is in 
session. 

Mary T. Davenport, nutritionist of 
the Delaware state board of health, 
said most of the bread consumed here 
comes from large commercial baker- 
ies in Maryland and Pennsylvania, 
and is enriched even though those 
states do not have mandatory enrich- 
ment laws. She said information giv- 
en by the out-of-state bakeries indi- 
cates that they intend to continue en- 
riching the bread they distribute in 
Delaware, but that they naturally 
want intrastate bakers of Delaware 
to do likewise. 

Stressing the importance of public 
education in sound nutritional hab- 
its, including proper selection and 
preparation of foods, Miss Barber 
said many persons with adequate in- 
comes don’t eat the right foods either 
because they don’t know, or won't 
act according to their knowledge. 

Many women don’t get enough of 
some kind of vitamins from their 
food, especially thiamine, because 
they do not eat enough bread to 
furnish it, she said. 

Miss Barber also declared that the 
hot cereal idea has been “over- 
played,” asserting that the cold ce- 
reals of the same grains are in no 
way inferior. 
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National Nominating 
Committee for 


Federation Named 


Chicago, Ill.—A 1947 national nom- 
inating committe has been appointed 
by William P. Bomar, president of 
the Millers National Federation, with 
M. F. Mulroy, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn., as chairman. 


Other committee members are L. 
C. Chase, Valier & Spies Milling Co., 
St. Louis, Mo; Fred W. Lake, Colo- 
rado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, 
Colo; A. Simandl, B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co., Chicago, Ill., and R. C. 
Sowden, New Era Milling Co., Arkan- 
sas City, Kansas. 

The committee is required to nom- 
inate one or more candidates for the 
office of federation president and four 
or more candidates for directors-at- 
large. The present directors-at-large 
are J. C. Beaven, Standard Milling 
Co., Chicago; Henry H. Cate, Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City; 
R. W. Goodell, Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, and E. J. 
Heseman, Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evans- 
ville, Ind. 

The various district nominating 
committees will be appointed in the 
near future. They will nominate 
candidates for the 32 district direc- 
torships. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DU PONT STOCKHOLDERS 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., was owned by 87,619 holders of 
common and preferred stock as of 
Dec. 31, 1946, the company has re- 
ported. Including 73,523 holders of 
common stock and 18,271 holders of 
preferred, the total eliminates dupli- 
cations of stockholders holding both 
classes of security. The fourth quar- 
ter figures compare with 87,622 for 
the third quarter of 1946, and 87,- 
936 for the fourth quarter of 1945. 
Every state in the union is represent- 
ed among Du Pont shareholders, the 
company said. Approximately 37,000 
are women. 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS ... 





whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 
careful milling. 


ke 
You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 


* 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS wi23 





TRI-STATE MILLING CO. 

















RAPID CITY, S. D. 





Cavin Hosmer, Stotte Co. 
Millers Agents 


157 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 


Lamar, Colo. St, Louis, Mo. 
Chandler, Ariz. Charleston, Mo. 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








“UNCLE JAKE.’”’—The news columns 
of this journal lately contained an 
account, in simple outline, of the life 
and death of Jacob Kindleberger, 
head of the great paper industry at 
Parchment, Mich., founded by him 
in 1909 and built up through his ex- 
traordinary energy and talent within 
the span of a few years. The account 
did not tell, for it is a matter diffi- 
cult to tell in a 
few words, what 
a great success 
story his life was 
and what was 
the strength and 
character of the 
personal philoso- 
phy that had so 
much to do with 
that success and 
with the fabri- 
cation not alone 
of a great busi- 
ness but also the 
molding of many successes in other 
lives. 

Those in the trades touched by 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 
who were accustomed to read the 
company’s house magazine, the KVP 
Philosopher, doubtless have assumed 
correctly that its warm and kindly 
comments upon intimate problems of 
life, Solomonic judgments couched in 
modern terms, were from the mind 
and heart of Uncle Jake. We do not 
know how much of the content came 
from his hand—in fact, we do know 
that much of it was credited to other 
hands—but it is safe to say, knowing 
Uncle Jake, that the thought and sen- 
timent were his regardless of wheth- 
er he wrote down the words or merely 
inspired them. 





Jacob Kindleberger 


@ The Success Story.—The story of 
Jacob Kindleberger’s climb to name 
and fame through adversity and the 
school of hard knocks quite naturally 
was often told. William S. Dutton 
gave it to the world in American 
Magazine a few years ago, and among 
numerous other published accounts 
there is one lying before us in the 
pages of Forbes Magazine. Some of 
the paragraphs in this latter article 
clamor to be quoted: 

“A drizzle of mist out of gray skies 
clouded the speaker’s thick-lensed 
glasses. ‘Who serves best,’ he was 
quoting, ‘profits most.’ Round about, 
great buildings sprawled their bulk 
over dozens of acres in mute evidence 
of achievement. Overhead, the tall- 
est stack in Michigan flung itself, like 
a giant’s finger, cloudward. And the 
man, builder of it all . . . ‘You have 
often heard that it is more blessed 
to give than to receive. Well, that’s 
literally true—even in business!’ 

“A keynote—a thesis, as it were. 
And if incident were needed to verify 
the thesis, it would seem that the 
career of Jacob Kindleberger (who is 
‘Jake’ to a host of friends) furnishes 
ample proof. For out of more than 
poverty—out of misery, physical 


handicap, black ignorance, spiritual 
indifference—a voice speaking bade 
him go forth and give the utmost 
that might be in him; and through 


By Carroll K. Michener 


grim years, which found him more 
than once on the razor edge of fail- 
ure, he fought and labored untir- 
ingly until in the end he created a 
magnificent industry, and demonstrat- 
ed a doctrine. -‘I feel,’ he went on 
earnestly, ‘that I am ordained to run 
this business, just as a minister of 
the gospel is ordained to preach.’ ” 


@ 25c a Day.—Mr. Kindleberger’s life 
began in Alsace Lorraine. As an im- 
migrant lad of 10 that life was chan- 
neled to the paper business by his 
first job—sorting rags at 25c a day. 
“Long hours he put in: 11 at a stretch 
if it happened to be his week on the 
day shift, or 13 if he was working 
nights. And rag-sorting was a dull, 
uninspiring occupation. At risk of a 
kick from the foreman, he dared not 
allow a single button or bit of wool 
or unbleachable material pass through 
to the cutters and bleachers, other- 
wise a batch of paper might be 
spoiled; so a half-blind boy (for Jake 
was that) had to learn to make fin- 
gers do what eyes could not do. And 
in spite of caution, in unwary mo- 
ments he was likely to be struck a 
stinging blow as the wire stay of a 
corset jumped out at him, or the 
spring from a woman’s bustle. At 
15, partly. because of the condition of 
his eyes, the boy could neither read 
nor write. He was just ‘a mill kid,’ 
with a spark of ambition so faint that 
it was really nothing more than a 
vague feeling that ‘it would be kind 
of nice to own a paper mill.’ But in 
that year, his fifteenth, he happened 
to attend a revival service at a 
church (intending to scoff rather than 
to pray) and heard a sermon that 
made him think. 

“The minister did not discuss a 
misty future in the skies, but talked 
concretely about the future on this 
earth, and asked his hearers what 
practical steps they were taking to 
make ready for it. Jake Kindleberg- 
er left that meeting feeling strangely 
exhilarated, and possessed of a new 
idea. For the first time, he seriously 
tried to think whither he was headed; 
and upon comparing himself with 
others, vaguely realized how dense 
his ignorance was. It occurred to 
him that if he was to progress, he 
must first know things: the minister 
had said as much. 


@ Fireside Scholar.—“Education be- 
gan for him then. He undertook to 
study by himself, as Abraham Lin- 
coln studied, by the fireside after 
work. Primary school books were 
loaned to him by a lad at the church; 
he was given some friendly guidance; 
at 21 he entered school in the fourth 
grade; rapidly, he passed through the 
grade schools, high school, and he 
would have finished college had he 
not been threatened in the third year 
with complete blindness.” 


@ Working His Way.—During the lat- 
ter part of his struggle for education, 
Mr. Kindleberger paid his own way, 
and even helped out some at home, 
by house-to-house canvassing. He 
proved something of a genius at sell- 











ing and during the summer vacations 
sometimes earned as much as $100 
a week. He continued for a while 
after being compelled to leave col- 
lege. But he quit it eventually, in 
order to return to the factory and 
the employer with whom he had 
started at 25c a day. This time his 
salary was slightly larger: $15 a 
week. 

Here, as a salesman, he learned 
the paper business from a different 
angle than as a rag-sorter. He trav- 
eled from one end of the country to 
the other; became one of the most 
widely known salesmen in his line; 
eventually was earning at the rate of 
$500 a month . . and gradually, 
during the dozen years that he held 
the position, he formulated and prac- 
ticed with great success the philos- 
ophy upon which later he built his 
own business. 


@ Man to Man.—How can that phil- 
osophy be outlined? It would take 
a book to do it. But essentially it 
was a matter of man-to-man relation- 
ship. Mr. Kindleberger was the boss 
but he was also the neighbor of his 
employees. 

“What men want in general,” he 
said to his Forbes Magazine inter- 
viewer, “is a square deal. I haven't 
much of a creed for dealing with 
them, different from dealing with any 
men. You never want to lie to them. 
You don’t want to promise one thing 
and do another. They don’t want to 
be high-hatted. I don’t like being 
high-hatted myself: you don’t either, 
do you? Well, why should they? 
Besides, what is there to high-hat 
about? I’m doing my job. They are 
doing theirs. We are on even terms 
as far as that goes. 

“And above all, a man wants a 
plain answer to plain questions. He 
doesn’t like to have you beat around 
the bush, or put him off with some 
nonsense. If the answer is No!— 
most men will accept it cheerfully if 
you have sound reasons, and state 
them. If it is Yes!—a man surely 
wants to know. But any man grum- 
bles, and rightly, if: you dilly-dally and 
turn him away with half an answer. 

“If men talk things over with me, 
as many of them do, I try to advise 
them without any thought of how 
their private affairs may affect the 
organization. What matters, is how 
the individual is affected. The other 
organization is limited. When, as 
occasionally happens, a concern is 
fortunate enough to have subordi- 
nates fully able to fill higher jobs, I 
feel that it is an injustice to try to 
hold them if they can secure better 
positions elsewhere. I take it that 
any organization which stands in the 
way of the progress of its individual 
members, in the long run stands in 
the way of its own progress.” 


@ Success Recipe.— This personal 
habit is revealing: “I think,” said 
Uncle Jake, “that every business man 
owes it to himself to go into seclu- 
sion not less often than once a week, 
and devote at least one entire evening 
to a study and survey of every part 
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of his business. I do this at home 
in my den, where I can be quict, gojj. 
tary, undisturbed. I review the bug. 
ness department by department; de. 
vote my mind wholly to it; ask my- 
self, ‘What can we do better here” 
or ‘How can we improve this?’ These 
hours of solitary thought often are 
more fruitful than all the rest of the 
hours of the week put together.” 


¥ ¥ 


Not only the vast industry which 
he founded and directed to outstand. 
ing success, but the beautiful city 
of Parchment, with its spacious parks 
and playgrounds and its hundreds of 
attractive homes, is a reflection of 
the kindly, dynamic man to whom all 
men were “brothers.” He gave free. 
ly of his exceptional talents to the 
community he loved. Despite the 
pressure of building a vast business, 
he always had time to place his pow- 
er of leadership and his wiscom at 
the service of every progressive ac. 
tivity—Kalamazoo Gazette. 


& & %& DOG DAYS are here again. 
Tin plate now can be used for pack- 
ing canine fodder. What dic Fido 
do without it? We don’t know. Pre. 
sumably he shared the family 7-bone, 
But now the manufacturers threaten 
to make up for lost time with a 
vengeance. A big marketing battle 
impends. Could be a headaciie for 
some of the manufacturers, anc may- 
be even a tummy-ache for Touser. 
& & & Don Smith, advertising man- 
ager for Wilson & Co., est!mates 
that about half of the nation’s dogs 
have never so much as sniffed at 
canned dog food. In five years, it 
appears, there has been a tremendous 
turnover in dogs. Not only that, but 
the dog population has dropped. The 
National Consumer Panel believes 
that there are now about 14,000,000 
families owning one or more dogs, 
which brings the national total up 
to about 18,000,000 pooches. While 
a census of dogs is difficult and pos- 
sibly not too highly accurate, it is 
believed in trade circles that there 
are about 2,000,000 dogs fewer than 
there were in prewar years due to 
the fact that breeders have soft- 
pedalled their activities. % % 4 
MORE DOG DOPE.—Although the 
dog population varies among rezions, 
the numerical superiority of dogs on 
farms and in rural areas makes that 
market the greatest single part of 
the nation’s dog food market, despite 
the fact that city dogs eat several 
times as much commercially prepared 
dog food, per dog, as rural dog 
e@e ee 

A few years back there were some 
crackpots who said that white bread 
was a cause of cancer. It is .mus- 
ing, now, to set down alongsid: this 
a memorandum from two University 
of Wisconsin savants (Dr. Har ld P. 
Rusch, McArdle Memorial L2bota- 
tory for Cancer Research in W)scon- 
sin’s medical school, and Dr. C:rl A. 
Baumann of the Department of Biol- 
ogy in Wisconsin’s College of Agt'- 
culture): “Experiments on _ t.:mot!- 
bearing animals often sugges‘ that 
‘improvements’ in the diet, su-h as 
the addition of more of the BE vita 
mins, more protein, or a better min- 
eral balance, ‘improve’ the ré-e of 
development and growth o1 the 
tumor, and hence hasten the ‘eath 
of the individual.” We must 1urty 
on to the doctors’ conclusion [lest 
confusion be engendered at this »oint, 
that “one hesitates to venture w heti- 
er it will ever be possible to 1ducé 
the incidence of human cancer by 
dietary restriction.” 
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Backin THE Viineties 
CERESOTA AND ARISTOS WON 
THE APPROVAL OF BAKERS 
WHICH ALL’Sfandatd” FLOURS ENJOY Today! 





© CERESOTA e ARISTOS 
°eSTAMCO eRED TURK 
eSOTA eBAKERS BEST 
© CERENA e PEP 
eSTATEN ISLAND BEST 


STANDARD m3 


BAKERY FLOURS 
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Washington, D. C.—A group of New 
York sugar brokers are conducting a 
“propaganda campaign to end govern- 
ment controls on sugar,” Secretary 
of Agriculture Clinton P. Anderson 
said in a recent letter to Senator 
Carl A. Hatch of New Mexico. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


USDA Head Charges Brokers’ Group 
with Attempt to End Sugar Controls 


The brokers who “itch to get their 
fingers into a swirling, upward spiral 
of sugar prices,’ want government 
controls dropped so that sugar can be 
speculatively manipulated, the letter 
said. 

Should distribution and price con- 
trols be abolished, the price of sugar 


would go to more than 50c lb, the 
Anderson letter indicated. This esti- 
mate the secretary attributed to an 
industrialist who makes corn sugar. 


Association Named 


While no brokers were named indi- 
vidually in the letter, it did single out 





applause for a “disappearing 


act” 


When your product does a disappearing act on the breakfast table, 
everybody applauds. Customers are really “consumers” — turnover 
speeds up — sales increase — likewise, profits. This holds true whether 
you make prepared mixes for pancakes, biscuits, doughnuts, muffins, 


pie crust, gingerbread, cake. 


In perfecting prepared mixes with a positive consumer appeal, 
Monsanto kitchen laboratories can be of definite help to you. Qualified 
by long experience, Monsanto kitchen experts will bake-test any of 
your recipes and suggest any improvements that may appear desirable 
from the standpoint of product performance. Or, if you prefer to make 
your own tests, Monsanto will supply you with samples of leavening 
agents together with formulas that have been proved successful in 
actual use... In either case you are always assured of high quality and 
constant uniformity, since Monsanto leavening agents are derived from 
Monsanto elemental phosphorus of better than 99.9% purity. 


Without obligation, call any 








Monsanto Office, or write to 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COM- 








MONSANTO 


PANY, Phosphate Division, 1700 
South Second St., St. Louis 4, Mo. 
District Offices: New York, Chicago, 









CHEMICALS 


SERVING INDUSTRY,..WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


Boston, Detroit, Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Charlotte, Birmingham, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, 
Montreal, Toronto. 
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the National Sugar Brokers Associa. 
tion for criticism. 

The association in a statement jg. 
sued in December asked, “What pos. 
sible justification is there for the 
government to own the 1947 Cuban 
crop, probably a record breaker, only 
to release almost 50% of it to for. 
eign claimants?” Mr. Anderson char. 
acterized this as “trash.” 

“The truth is,” he said, “that the 
United States did not buy the crop 
for itself, but bought it for those 
nations which it has long represented 
in the negotiations and which need 
sugar to keep their nutrition at a 
satisfactory point. They allowed me 
to buy the crop without competitive 
bidding by them.” 

Mr. Anderson recalled that the De. 
partment of Agriculture spent 13 
months in negotiations for the 1947 
Cuban sugar crop and that he had 
personally gone to Cuba when nego. 
tiations reached a point where only 
some person of cabinet status could 
induce the Cubans to sell the 1947 
crop. 


U. S. Sole Purchaser 


Had the United States not acted 
as sole purchaser of the island crop, 


other nations would have entere into 


the bidding and forced the price con- 
siderably higher than $3.75 cwt, the 
base price paid the Cubans, he said. 
“We would run into the same situa- 
tion that now exists with reference to 
fats and oils in Argentina,” Mr. An- 
derson explained. “Competition for 
linseed oil from that South American 
country caused prices to jump from 
13c or 14c to 27c almost overnight.” 


y 


Brokers’ Group Head 
Denies Charges 


New York, N. Y.—wWilliam H. 
Burns, head of the National Sugar 
Brokers Association, said that Secre- 
tary Anderson’s charges were ‘“fan- 
tastic” and that his organization was 
not attempting to corner the world 
sugar market or remove all price 
controls from sugar. 

Mr. Burns said that his association 
does not advocate the removal of 
controls because to do so would be 
“chaotic.” Concerning Mr. Ander- 
son’s charges that brokers were at- 
tempting to corner the market, Mr. 
Burns said: 

“This is impossible, because the 
United States government already 
has contracted to purchase the Cuban 
and Puerto Rican sugar crops. This 
charge is fantastic.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


WINTER WHEAT GAINING 
FAVOR IN PRAIRIE AREA 


Toronto, Ont. — According to the 
Searle Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, the 
use of winter wheat over the prairie 
provinces of Canada is_ increxsing. 
This company has just concluded a 
survey to find out where winter 
wheat is being grown in the West. 

Some seeding was done last full in 
12 out of 17 crop districts in A!berta 
and in seven out of nine crop dis- 
tricts in Saskatchewan. The Searle 
Grain Co. further states tht if 
weather favorable to winter wheat 
production continues and if anything 
like the present price premium of 10c 
bu persists, it seems certain that win- 
ter wheat seeding will still further 
increase. 

In 1945 cars of winter wheat con- 
taining 1,300,000 bus were govern: 
ment inspected. For the 1946 crop 
up to Dec. 17, approximately the 
same quantity had already been in 
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cet, Mr. e At dawn, September 16, 1893, hundreds on horseback, in wagons, and 
afoot, raced to stake claims in Oklahoma. And many prospective land- 
ise the owners carried precious seed, feed, equipment and supplies in Chase bags. 
already This year Chase is celebrating 100 years in the bag business. The 
> Cuban lessons learned throughout this long experience have been translated 
s. This into better materials, finer construction, improved manufacturing proc- s 
esses—a more efficient container for your product. 4 
— Furthermore, Chase makes bags of all kinds: cotton, burlap, paper, Ex Mh PROTEX, MULTIWALL 
YING combination paper and cotton, combination paper and burlap, and open sa.// AND OTHER PAPER BAGS 
AREA mesh. Thus you are assured of impartial advice on the right bag for the 
specific need . . . whether it be feed, flour, seed, citrus fruit, produce, dry 
| to - or wet chemical, fertilizer or building material—whatever your product TOPMILL BURLAP BAGS 
peg, the may be. 
ae Your Chase salesman will be glad to give complete details on any 
cS me A Chase product. Write today. 
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F BAKER FLOURS that give 
Sf, in your shop 


_ OVENSPRING 
“BIG VALUE 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 




























See O ee ee aes. || EASTERN FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


fs. : ae a ee eA ; 
| 4 ' BREAD WHEAT MAP on Moving through the Chicago gateway, should be routed 

via the SOUTH SHORE to insure against delay. The 
SOUTH SHORE connects with all roads east of Chi- 


cago, and all the principal belt lines in the Chicago area, 





Fast, dependable service. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 


E. IRBER, Agent Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 














SUPPLY FROM 





oper Van Dusen Harrington Co. 








~ | couNTRY ELEVATORS 
‘ 











AcmE~Ewans Company ¢ Grain Merchants + 
RCLAR ARIES, SEK BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 
Over a Century of Milling Progress 








¢ Since 1821 * MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 


























THREE BRANDS 


to Boost Your 


1947 SALES CURVE 
* 











Silk Floss + Lassen’s Perfection «+ Imperator 
THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
SUPPLEMENTARY MILL—MARION, OHIO 
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ted. It seems fair to assume, 
therefore, that the total yield for 
winter wheat for 1946 in the prairie 
provinces may be between 2,000,000 
and 3,000,000 bus. From the esti- 
mates of acreage sown this fall, it is 
calculated that if the yield per acre 
for the 1947 crop should be the same 
as for 1946 the prairie production of 
winter wheat will probably be around 
6,000,000 bus. 
Up to this time the province of 
Ontario produced practically all the 
winter wheat grown in Canada. 
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Pie Company Hits 
"Bad Luck Day’’ 
at Portland 


Portland, Ore.—Friday, Dec. 13, 
was the traditional bad luck day 
) for the Crispi Pie Co. of this city. 








€ 

An oven explosion at 3.30 a.m. on 
mali that day, only five days after the 
_— firm had moved into larger quarters 


at Ninth and Burnside, cost the com- 
pany an estimated $3,000 in damage 
and business lost, according to Her- 
bert Klohk, manager. 

The move from the old location 
at Twentieth and Burnside had been 
made without loss of a single day’s 
production, but the early morning 
accident took Crispi Pies off the mar- 
ket for four days while repairs were 
being rushed. 

The blast, which is believed to have 
resulted from failure of the pilot 
light and consequent accumulation of 
gas in the oven, took out every large 
window in the plant but one. The 
baker who touched off the oven was 
hospitalized three weeks with burns 
received. A safety control is now 
installed to insure that no repetition 
of the explosion will occur. 

() The accident set back the finish- 
ing up work on the new -establish- 
ment but did not interfere with pro- 
duction once the oven was back in 
service. Crispi’s new equipment in- 
cludes new ovens, mixer, roller, steam 
equipment and refrigeration unit. 

The new equipment and greater 
space available increases the com- 
pany’s capacity. The company, serv- 
ing a restaurant and wholesale trade, 
is doing 20% more business now than 
was possible in its old location, and 
expects to achieve a 100% increase 
within the first quarter of 1947, ac- 
cording to Mr. Klohk. 
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domestic markets. What the out- 
come will be only time can tell. It 
appears that domestic buyers will 
find a more ample supply of. flour 
available, boxcars permitting, but 
What the competitive situation will 
become depends entirely upon the 
Common sense of the mills. Distrib- 
Utors should also watch the situa- 
tion carefully so that they don’t get 
caught in the middle of a bad predic- 


‘ ament. 


Keep Prices in Line 
r) 


One of the best things that can 
happen to the entire flour industry 
Will be for prices to be kept in line. 

is especially true of a period of 
8enerally advancing prices. At such 
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times consumers are more aware. of 
prices than they are under normal 
conditions, and are quick to resent 
what they ‘consider unnecessary 
mark-ups. In recent months we saw 
examples of this fact in meats, but- 
ter and other foods. Consumers sim- 
ply refused to go beyond a certain 
point, with the result that the prod- 
ucts either went unsold, or prices had 
to be reduced. 

Flour, of course, is largely de- 
pendent upon the wheat market for 
its price. There is nothing either 
millers or distributors can do about 
that. However, they can watch the 


cost factors over which they have 
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control, and see that they are held in 
line. This does not mean curtailed 
merchandising or service activities. 
We are merely suggesting that op- 
erating costs should be watched for 
extravagance and that profit mar- 
gins be fair. Much good will among 
consumers can be created by such 
practices. 


Final Freedom 


ie) 


With the termination of the 85% 
domestic distribution order, the flour 
distributing industry is again operat- 
ing without governmental restric- 
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tions. This does not mean that its 
troubles are over, for the boxcar 
shortage is most critical. However, 
the industry is free to solve its prob- 
lems on its own initiative. 

Like all other business men, flour 
distributors willingly assumed the re- 
sponsibilities placed upon them by 
the government during the war. 
When that emergency was over, they 
naturally desired an end to govern- 
ment control. Such controls were 
continued far longer than economic 
necessity dictated, due to political 
expediency. Now they are happily 
ended. 

During the period of emergency, 
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flour distributors were extremely 
fortunate to have as their national 
spokesman the National Association 
of Flour Distributors. Without the 
work done by that body conditions 
would have been far more chaotic 
than they were. With the end of the 
control orders, the industry is con- 
fronted with far different, but equal- 
ly serious, problems. Both the na- 
tional and local associations urgently 
need the continued support of all 
flour distributors to carry out their 
responsibilities to the trade. 


Watch Advertising Claims 


ie) 

With the return of more active 
competition in the merchandising of 
flour will undoubtedly also come 
greater emphasis on advertising 
copy. This will not only be true of 
mills, but likewise of wholesale gro- 
cers and flour jobbers who sell un- 
der their own brands. Part of this 
increased advertising activity will be 
the greater attention paid to selling 
copy, rather than that of an institu- 
tional nature. 

That is exactly where caution 
needs to be used. Too often the 
tendency in all types of flour adver- 
tising is to claim the “finest” this, 
the “best” that, and so on. Such 
statements may sound well to the 
seller, but actually they have little 
advertising value. Consumers have 
long since questioned this type of ad- 
vertising copy. They are not chil- 
dren. They want to know facts, and 
they want to see them substantiated. 

Furthermore, the Federal Trade 
Commission is watching this type of 
advertising closely. Unjustifiable 
claims are more than likely to bring 
trouble upon the advertiser, both 
from consumers and the Federal 
Trade Commission. Furthermore, 
there is no excuse whatever for this 
bland and meaningless type of con- 
sumer copy. Flour, particularly the 
enriched product, is one of the most 
nutritious and economical foods in 
the world. There are ample facts 
to back up this statement. Adver- 
tising based on these facts will ac- 
tually sell flour. 


What Is Ahead 
fo) 


For some months prior to decon- 
trol, flour distributors, as well as 
practically all others engaged in the 
food industry, urged the discontin- 
uance of government controls over 
foods and their distribution. With 
the realization of their requests, re- 
newed responsibilities were placed 
upon them. Their future largely de- 
pends upon how well they carry out 
these obligations. 

Obviously both retail distributors 
and consumers will demand, as a part 
of decontrolled distribution, quality 
merchandise, fair prices and corre- 
sponding service. All _ restrictions 
have been removed from the type 
and quantity of flour millers may 
produce, and there is no excuse for 
distributors handling any question- 
able products. 

So far as service is concerned, this 
must be held within the bounds of 
efficient and economical operation. 
Consumers will not stand for the 
high prices which inevitably would 
accompany unreasonable service, and 
yet they do not expect to put up with 
some of the inconveniences which 
accompanied the war. The future 
for flour distributors looks most en- 
couraging, so long as they provide 
quality products with efficient and 
economical service. 
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Chicago New York 
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FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 











“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 











“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 














The Williams Bros. Co 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 
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PAPER MILL AND BAG FACTORY 
& PAPER co. WELLSBURG, WEST VIRGINIA 
PAID IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


$2,100,000 


‘HAMMOND BAG 














GENERAL GRAIN MERCHANTS 


A new organization of men well known and long experienced in 
milling and the grain trade, fully staffed to render every kind of 
grain service to the flour and feed milling industries, and other 


grain handlers large or small and wherever located. 
We invite your interest and hope to earn your favor 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


Take full advantage of the present 

demand for better quality in flour. 
You can build a quality business 
with POLAR BEAR'S top notch 





baking values. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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Ohio Bakers Hold 
Winter Meeting 
at Cincinnati 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—F rank C. Lyons, 
director of public relations, Frig- 
jdaire Division, General Motors 
Corp., was scheduled to speak on the 
need and value of proper public ac- 
ceptance of bakery products at the 
Ohio Bakers Association winter meet- 
ing Jan. 19 to 21 at the Gibson Ho- 
tel here. 

Also scheduled to speak was Col. 
Jack Major, world traveler. A large 
exhibition of bakers’ supplies was 
prepared and panel discussions on all 
subjects of interest were planned for 
special group meetings. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INDIANA GRAIN AND FEED 
MEN TO MEET JAN. 27-28 


Indianapolis, Ind.—J. O. McClin- 
tock, newly elected president of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, is scheduled 
to be one of the principal speakers 
at the annual convention of the In- 
diana Grain and Feed Dealers Asso- 
ciation Jan. 27 and 28 at the Co- 
lumbia Club, Indianapolis. 

His topic will be “What Is Ahead 
for the Grain Business.” Other 
speakers and their topics will be 
Elton Kile, Kileville, “Program of the 
National Country Elevator Commit- 
tee’; E. G. Byer, La Fayette, “Oper- 
ation and Management of the Indiana 
Grain Elevators’; Ray B. Bowden, 
vice president of the Grain and Feed 
Dealers National Association, ‘New 
Definition of ‘Area of Production’ ”’; 
W. H. Bryan, St. Louis, Mo., “Our 
Selling Job in 1947”; Dr. E. L. Butz, 
Purdue University, ‘Economic Out- 
look for the Grain and Feed Busi- 
ness,’ and Nathan H. Gist, New 
York, ‘“How’s Business?” 

President Harold L. Gray, Craw- 
fordsville, will address: the conven- 
tion and reports will be presented by 
Fred K. Sale, Indianapolis, secretary, 
and D. G. Phillips, Indianapolis, 
treasurer. A _ series of discussions 
also are scheduled. 
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SOUTH JERSEY BAKERS 
TO ELECT NEW OFFICERS 


Camden, N. J.—The South Jersey 
Master Bakers Association, operat- 
ing under the new set of by-laws 
adopted at its December meeting, has 
scheduled its annual election of offi- 
cers for Feb. 5 at Maennerchor Hall 
in this city. President Frank Piazzi 
has named a nominating committee 
of Lawrence Schneider, Camden, 
chairman; Lou Leise, Woodlyne, and 
G. McMillian,.Camden. The slate of 
Officers selected by this committee 
will be presented to the members at 
the February meeting. 

In addition to the bakers’ nominat- 
ing committee an allied nominating 
committee consisting of ‘William J. 
Stiefel, Procter & Gamble Distribut- 
ing Co; Fred Irion, Lever Bros: Co., 
and Harry Baumann, General Mills, 
Inc., will nominate two associate di- 
rectors of the association. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MILLFEED PRODUCTION 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 59,311 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
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piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 59,788 tons 
in the week previous and 58,168 tons 
in the similar period a year ago. 
Crop year production to date totals 
1,495,495 tons, as compared with 1,- 
589,775 tons in the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago. Figures show pro- 
duction from March 1 to Sept. 1, 
1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lbs 
of millfeed being accepted as the 
millfeed yield per 100 lbs of flour. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


WALL-ROGALSKY TO ADD 
BINS FOR 132,000 BUS 


McPherson, Kansas. — The Wall- 
Rogalsky Milling Co. here announced 
recently that they will build 132,000- 
bu grain elevator space at Windom 
and Groveland, Kansas, early in 1947. 
Ernest A. Wall is president of this 
company. 

Concrete bins 110 ft high will be 
constructed on the Sante Fe rail- 
road right-of-way at Windom, and 
the capacity will be 100,000 bus. 

At Groveland, where the milling 
firm has 23,000 bus of storage space 
now, an additional 32,000-bu struc- 
ture will be erected, Mr. Wall said. 

The Windom elevator will be sim- 
ilar in construction to the one built 
by Wall-Rogalsky at Conway, Kan- 
sas, several years ago. The Conway 
unit has a capacity of 75,000 bus. 











Portal Pay Laws 





(Continued from page 9) 


have to be filed within a year of the 
passage of the legislation. Senator 
Capehart at the first day’s hearing 
testified in behalf of his bill, and 
stated that many industries would 
be ruined if workers were upheld in 
the pending suits. 


Industry Represented 


In addition to the Indiana Senator, 
industry representatives comprised 
the list of witnesses appearing at the 
judiciary hearings during the first 
several days, with government officials 
and labor representatives scheduled 
for later sessions. Officials of the 
American Rolling Mill Co; Republic 
Steel; the Aircraft Industries Asso- 
ciation of America, Inc., and the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
were unanimous in the opinion that 
the portal suits could and should be 
limited by Congressional action. 

Raymond S. Smethurst, counsel for 
NAM, also told the judiciary com- 
mittee that much confusion as to 
liability and scope of the new area- 
of-production definition now exists. 
It is possible that the definition could 
be construed as retroactive to 1938 
as the portal definition is being held, 
he said, and added that the Supreme 
Court may eventually have to settle 
the matter. Mr. Smethurst stated 
that there is a definite need for a 
revision of the Wage and Hour Law 
to meet this and many other prob- 
lems which are beginning to arise 
under the law. 

Representatives of various labor 
unions who appeared before the Sen- 
ate group advised the committee 
members that their organizations did 
not favor passage of any of the re- 
strictive types of legislation which 
have been introduced so far in con- 
nection with the portal suits. Al- 
though the AFL has advised its 
unions not to bring portal suits, it 
does not go along with the proposed 
congressional bills, officials said. 

Metcalfe Walling, Wage and Hour 
Administrator, will appear before the 
judiciary committee this week to out- 


line the Wage and Hour Administra- 
tion’s position in the present con- 
troversy. 

Three additional bills restricting 
portal-to-portal suits were  intro- 
duced during the week: HR-1041 by 
Rep. Antonio Fernandez; HR-1046 
by Rep. Clare Hoffman, and an 
amendment to HR-71 by Sen. 
O’Daniel. This latter bill provides 
for a 100% windfall tax on any wind- 
fall income, and. would therefore af- 
fect any money obtained by winning 
a portal suit. 

During the second Congressional 
week, Representative Clare Hoffman 
of Michigan, introduced another la- 
bor bill (HR-980), similar to the leg- 
islation introduced last week by Sen- 
ators Ball, Smith and Taft which pro- 
vides for the establishment. of a na- 
tional labor mediation board. ‘This 
board would have wide powers in all 
collective bargaining problems. Gov- 
ernment labor officials have already 
expressed disapproval of the estab- 
lishment of this or any other type of 
labor mediation board, and it is ex- 
pected that they will try to block 
any program of this kind. 

Two bills, HR-979 and HR-980, in 
regard to sugar were introduced 
during the week. The first, HR-979, 
sponsored by Representative Chester 
Merrow of New Hampshire, would 
terminate price controls and ration- 
ing on sugar, would terminate gov- 
ernment sugar operations and would 
limit sugar exports. The second bill, 
introduced by Representative Gordon 
McDonough of California, would 
abolish sugar rationing and eliminate 
sugar exports entirely. 

Representative Harold C. Hagen 
of Minnesota, introduced a bill (HR- 
956), providing for the establishment 
of an agricultural surplus exchange 
board to facilitate and promote the 
exchange of surplus agricultural com- 
modities produced in this country for 
articles manufactured abroad. This 
board would establish a yearly ‘“‘com- 
pensatory import quota” in terms of 
money to equal the value of all Unit- 
ed States agricultural commodities 
which would not be consumed here. 
This quota would then be divided 
among foreign countries. 

In the tax field, Republican Sena- 
tors and Congressmen decided to re- 
tain wartime excise taxes in order 
that personal income taxes could be 
reduced. This decision will necessi- 
tate extension of the taxes, and a 
bill intended to take this action was 
introduced by Rep. Grant of Indi- 
ana (HR-1030). 

The Senate agriculture commit- 
tee, which had earlier scheduled a 
meeting for Jan. 22 with Depart- 
ment of Agriculture officials to talk 
over the department’s plans and goals 
for 1947, has now postponed the 
hearing indefinitely. , 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


PILLSBURY MEETING HELD 


New York, N. Y. — Regional and 
branch managers of the grocery prod- 
ucts division of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
held a meeting in New York, pre- 


HANSCOM STRIKE SETTLED 


New York, N. Y. — The week-old 
labor dispute which closed all 65 re- 
tail shops of the Hanscom Baking 
Co. in New York metropolitan area 
has been settled. The strike of un- 
ion bakers and packers at the com- 
pany’s Long Island City plant was 
reported to have been precipitated 
by the discharge of a shop steward. 
The company plans to resume baking 
operations at the plant and reopen its 
retail. shops by Jan. 22. 
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WHEAT RECEIPTS HEAVIEST 
SINCE HARVEST RUSH 


‘Hutchinson, Kansas.—Heaviest run 
of wheat of any week since the first 
harvest rush last July brought only 
moderate offerings in the Hutchinson 
cash market. Mills were only mildly 
interested, but were bidding 1c high- 
er than the Commodity Credit Corp. 
whenever wheat was wanted. Ele- 
vators were also active buyers. Most 
of the wheat was booked in advance 
of arrival for the CCC account, which 
was: paying a protein premium for 
the first time. Farmers of central 
and southwest Kansas are unloading 
home stores as well as grain they had 
stored in elevators, in anticipation of 
another big yield. Cars have been 
more plentiful than in six months. 





sided over by R. C. Painter, eastern 
seaboard regional manager, and Paul 
S. Gerot, divisional vice president in 
charge of general sales and advertis- 


ing from the Minneapolis headquar- 


ters of the mill. 
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KANSAS CITY FEED CLUB 
PLANS MEETING JAN. 23 


Kansas City, Mo.—The annual 
meeting of the Kansas City Feed Club 
will take place at the Windsor Room 
of the Hotel Phillips, Kansas City, 
on Jan. 23. Dinner will be served at 
7 p.m. and election of officers will fol- 
low. <A program of entertainment 
also has been prepared. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


R. J. HUETTEMAN HEADS 
ST. LOUIS ASSOCIATION 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Grain Commis- 
sion Merchants Association of St. 
Louis held their annual meeting and 
election of officers Jan. 15. Roy J. 
Huetteman, Producers Grain Com- 
mission Co., was elected president; 
Logan M. Bakter, Lowell Hoit & Co., 
vice president; Arthur W. Sax, 
Dan Mullally Grain Co., secretary- 
treasurer. Directors named were 
Geo. L. Kelley, Teasdale Commission 
Co., and Harry E. Halliday, C. H. 
Williamson & Co. 
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ADRIAN G. EHERNBERGER 
REJOINS VALIER & SPIES 


St. Louis, Mo.—Adrian G. Ehern- 
berger has returned to the Valier & 
Spies Milling Company, St. Louis, in 
charge of the bulk flour division of 
the company, after an absence of 
more than two years in the armed 
forces. Mr. Ehernberger resigned 
from the company to enlist and was 
assigned to the cryptographic divi- 
sion of the army air forces. 

For a brief time after his dis- 
charge he was associated with his 
father and brothers in the Golden 
West Grain Co., Schuyler, Neb. 

Identified with the milling and 
grain business of the Southwest for 
18 years, Mr. Ehernberger has been 
with the Valier & Spies Company for 
eight years. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
$30,000 FIRE LOSS 

Toronto, Ont. — The Great Star 
Flour Mills, Ltd., St. Mary’s, Ont., 
suffered loss of a warehouse by fire 
on Jan. 16. The fire was checked be- 
fore it spread to the mill, and the 
plant is continuing operation. Stocks 
of grain, flour, millfeed and contain- 
ers were destroyed. Loss is estimat- 
ed at $30,000, which is covered by 
insurance. 


















































































































Dr. Wilbur S. Claus 
NEW POSITION — Dr. Wilbur S. 


Claus, who recently resigned from 
the staff of the General Mills, Inc., 
research laboratory, has accepted a 
position in the research laboratory 
of Brown & Bigelow, St. Paul, Minn. 
Dr. Claus was group leader in charge 
of cereals and ready-mixes at the 
General Mills’ laboratory. 

MANAGER RETIRES—F. H. Luding- 
ton, president of the Chase Bag Co., 






G. M. Conrad 


announced the retirement of G. M. 
Conrad, vice president and manager 
of the company’s New Orleans 
branch, effective Dec. 31, 1946. Re- 
garded as one of the pioneers of the 
textile bag business, Mr. Conrad will 
retain his office in New Orleans in 
an advisory capacity. Managerial 
duties will be taken over by J. H. 
Counce, present New Orleans sales 
manager. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Gordon B. Wood, vice president and 
sales manager, Midland Flour Milling 
Co., Kansas City, and Paul Uhimann, 
Jr., secretary of the Midland firm, 
left this week for an eastern business 
trip, planning to attend on the way 
the convention of the Ohio Bakers 
Association in Cincinnati, Jan. 19-21. 

* 


W. W. Blair and C. H. Blanke, IJr., 
of the Blair Milling Co., Atchison, 
Kansas, attended the conveyor show 
in Cleveland, Ohio, last week. 


Paul M. Petersen, manager of the 
Capital division, International Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, was the guest 
of L. A. Viviano on the New York 
Produce Exchange, during an eastern 
business trip. 


Cc. C. Baker, in charge of durum 
and rye buying for the Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., and William J. Warner, 
durum products sales, and Mrs. War- 
ner were recent New York visitors. 

7 


Frank C. Braden, special represen- 
tative at New York of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., has been released from the Uni- 
versity Hospital at Minneapolis, fol- 
lowing a serious operation and is re- 
cuperating in a Minneapolis hotel. 

«* 

The third in a series of dinners giv- 
en in New York for Purple Heart 
veterans was sponsored by Lewis B. 
Wall, divisional vice president of the 
bulk pre-mix division of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 

* 

Frank Cross, Oklahoma City, divi- 
sional traffic manager for General 
Mills, Inc., has returned from at- 
tending the quarterly meeting of the 
Southwest Shippers Advisory Board 


‘at Fort Worth. Mr. Cross is alter- 


nate chairman of the board. He was 
recently named chairman of the 
traffic division of the Oklahoma City 
Chamber of Commerce. 


W. M. Skidmore, sales manager of 
the Yukon (Okla.) Mill & Grain Co., 
has announced the birth of a daugh- 
ter in a Columbia, S. C., hospital. 


Charles C. Reynolds, Oklahoma 
City, general manager of the Acme 
Flour Mills Co., has returned from a 
trade trip through Arkansas and Ten- 
nessee. 

e 


Harry A. Bullis, Minneapolis, pres- 
ident of General Mills, Inc., was an 
Oklahoma City visitor recently and 
was guest speaker at a breakfast of 
the Oklahoma City Chamber of Com- 
merce. Mr. Bullis forecast a decline 
in living costs but a continuation of 
a near boom level in business. 


Smokes and candy on J. B. Wall, 
sales manager for the Wall-Rogalsky 
Milling Co., McPherson, Kansas. He 
became the father of a son last week. 


Among visitors in Chicago last 
week were Howard W. Taylor and 
Herm Karlen, both of Centennial 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 


Robert J. Anderson, assistant sec- 
retary, Norris Grain Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., fell while skating at an 
ice rink and injured a wrist and 
elbow. Mr. Anderson was the sec- 
ond Board of Trade member to have 
an ice skating accident this month. 
A. H. Fuhrman, assistant secretary- 
treasurer, Simonds - Shields - Theis 
Grain Co., is back at his duties, but 
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is carrying his arm in a cast. He 
broke a wrist while skating with his 
daughter in Loose Park. 

* 

A. L. Pearson, manager of the 
grits department, Tex-O-Kan Flour 
Mills Co., Dallas, Texas, spent sev- 
eral days in Kansas City, Mo., last 
week, having been called there upon 
the death of his aged mother. 

+ 


A. J. Oberg, sales manager for the 
King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, 
is making a three weeks’ business trip 
through eastern flour centers. 

* 


Julius Hendel, vice president of 
Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis, has left for 
a tour through South America. Sail- 
ing from New York for Buenos Aires, 
he will visit Brazil, Uruguay, Peru, 
Ecuador, Chile and the Panama Zone. 


~ Mr. -Hendel is accompanied by _ his 


wife and will be gone about three 
months. 
& 


Paul M. Barnes, manager of the 
Lansing Grain Co; George Forrester, 
Jr., of Forrester Grain Co; Clay Kab- 
at, National Mill of National Biscuit 
Co; L. J. Schuster, and A. E. Schultz, 
secretary of the Toledo Board of 
Trade, expect to attend the meeting 
of the Indiana Grain Dealers Associa- 
tion at Indianapolis, Jan. 27-28. 

* 


William M. Steinke, vice president 
and co-manager of King Midas Flour 
Mills, Minneapolis, stayed on in the 
New York market for several days 
following the macaroni manufactur- 
ers’ meeting. 

* 


Clark J. Buswell has been named 
New York regional sales manager on 
bulk pre-mix flour sales, covering the 
eastern seaboard from New England 
to North Carolina for Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc. 

* 


A. F. Anglemyer, general sales 
manager, Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn., called recently on the 
company’s representative, the Arthur 
Lederer Milling Co. 


* 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc., has moved its 
Cleveland office from 4900 Euclid 
Building to 914 B. of L. E. Building. 

* 

Sam Sheinbart of the Sheinbart 
Milling Co., Cleveland, is attending 
the canners’ convention in Atlantic 


. City. 


John R. Bennett, Philadelphia grain 
broker, has recovered from a recent 
illness and is again actively conduct- 
ing his business. 


F. C. Swoyer, owner of feed mills 
at Hamburg and Mohrville, Pa., is 
planning a Florida vacation to fur- 
ther recuperate from a sickness which 
confined him to his home. 

e 


Walker K. Woolman, president of 
Woolman & Co., Philadelphia, is 
Florida-bound for his annual time- 
out from the press of business. 

s 


Clarence M. MHardenbergh, vice 
president of the Commander-Larabee 


Milling Co., Minneapolis, and R. R.. 


Winters of the company’s grain de- 
partment are in Kansas City. 


B. V. Hopper, eastern sales direc- 
tor of Valier & Spies Milling Com- 
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pany, attended the Pennsylvania bak. 
ers’ convention at Pittsburgh last 
week and from there called on the 
trade in West Virginia and Pennsy). 
vania. P. D. Hayes, central states 
director, will attend the Ohio cop. 
vention at Cincinnati this week. |, 
C. Chase, vice president and genera] 
manager, is making a trip through 
the eastern markets. 

® 


Frank C. Miller, Pittsburgh repre. 
sentative of the Bay State Milling 
Co. and secretary of the Pittsburgh 
Flour Club, is in Winona, Minn., at- 
tending a meeting of the company 
and sales force. 

& 


Shreve M. Archer, president of the 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minne- 
apolis, was the guest of honor at an 
informal luncheon at the Kansas City 
Club Jan, 20, attended by executives 


-of the Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kan- 


sas City, and a number of guests 
among Kansas City bankers and »usi- 
ness men. Mr. Archer, who is chair. 
man of the board of the milling com- 
pany,. was,on his way to Phoenix, 
Ariz., for a vacation trip. 


R. H. Sturtevant, vice president of 
the Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain 
Co., Kansas City,’and newly elected 
president of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade, is making good progress in 
recovery from a major operation per- 
formed last week. It was expected 
that he would leave the hospital carly 
this week. 


John Charles Ogren, son of J. E. 
Ogren, manager of the grain depart- 
ment of the New Era Milling Co., is 
convalescing from a_ tracheotomy 
which was performed earlier this 
week. This operation wag a result of 
throat injuries sustained in an auto- 
mobile accident last Nov. 11. It is 
necessary to correct breathing diffi- 
culties which have retarded his gen- 
eral health throughout his conva- 
lescence. It is now hoped that the 
improved breathing will permit the 
patient to regain his strength rapidly 
so that he may soon be up and around 
again. 

a 


P. J. McKenney, president o/ the 
Globe Mills division of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., with headquarters in Los 
Angeles, is currently in Minneapolis. 


Malcom W. Fuhrer, president of 
the Fuhrer-Ford Milling Co., Mount 
Vernon, Ind., has been elected vice 
president and director of the People’s 
Bank & Trust Co. at Mount Vernon. 


F. A. Owens, Chicago manager for 
International Milling Co., has re- 
turned from a few weeks’ vacition 
trip to Daytona Beach, Fla. 


Milton Buhler, sales manager for 
the Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co., and W. G. Jackson of the Ma- 
con (Ga.) Milling Co., were visitors 
in Atlanta and called at the oifices 
of Frank B. Archer, flour and feed 
broker of that city. 


J. R. Henderson, regional man2gé!, 
bulk division, Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
with offices in Atlanta, and Thomas 
S. Holland, branch manager for the 
company with headquarters in Rich- 
mond, Va., will attend the convention 
of the Potomac States Bakers Asso 
ciation in Baltimore, Md. Jan. 26-28. 
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Dinner for President of Federation 


Three Minneapolis millers gave a dinner at 
the Minikahda Club Jan. 16 honoring W. P. 
Bomar, president of the Millers National Fed- 
eration and of Bewley Mills, Inc., Fort Worth, 
Texas. The occasion marked the first time in 


The guest of honor, Mr. Bomar, is pictured 
above with the hosts for the dinner. From left 
to right, the men are M. F. Mulroy, executive 
vice president, Russell-Miller Milling Co; Mr. 


J. C. Beaven, president, Standard Milling Co., Chicago; 
F. M. Atkinson, president, Atkinson Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, and R. 8S. Dickinson, president, Nebraska Con- 
solidated Milling Co., Omaha, Neb. 


Mr. Mulroy, one of the hosts, is joined in a toast to 
Mr. Bomar by Russell Oakes, a professional entertainer; 
Mr. Kennedy, also one of the hosts, and E. J. Quinn, 
vice president of the Commaader-Larabee Milling Co. 


the organization’s history that its executive 
committee had met in Minneapolis, and Mr. 
Bomar’s first visit to the flour milling center. 
The pictures on this page were taken by The 
Northwestern Miller’s photographer. 


Bomar; G. S. Kennedy, vice president, General 
Mills, Inc., and Charles Ritz, president Interna- 
tional Milling Co. The hosts later presented 
the Texan with a pair snowshoes for his use. 


W. C. Helm, vice president, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis; Mr. Bomar and J. N. Peyton, president of 
the Ninth District Federal Reserve Bank, Minneapolis. 
Mr. Peyton and Mr. Bomar were classmates at Yale. 


H. S. Helm, chairman of the board, Russell-Miller 
Milling Cc inneapolis, and Fred J. Lingham, president, 
Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y., are pictured as they 
engage in after-dinner conversation. 


= NSE SARIN te 


As the insistence of his hosts, Mr. Bomar 
consented to cut the baked Alaska served as 
the dessert course of the dinner. The des- 
sert was decorated with confectioner’s blue 
bonnet flowers in honor of the guest’s home 
state of Texas. 


The picture shown above was a candid shot taken by 
this journal’s cameraman and shows Mr. Ritz engrossed 
in what Philip W. Pillsbury, president of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., has to tell him. 


John Tatam, a manager, International Milling Co., 
a ). A. Knauss, general manager, Ph. H. 


Mascoutah, Ill, and J. L. Locke, 


R. S. Dickinson, president, Nebraska Consolidated Mill- 
Omaha; A. E. Mallon, vice president, Pillsbury 

s, Inc., and Herman Steen, Chicago, vice president 
and secretary of the federation. 


Pictured above are C. M. Hardenbergh, executive vice 
president, Commander-Larabee Milling Co; L. F. Miller, 
president, Russell-Miller Milling Co., and H. W. Files, 
vice president, Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 


Herman Fakler, Washington, D. C., vice president of 
the federation, pictured with C. B. McKenzie, president, 
McKenzie Milling Co., Quincy, Mich., and E. M. Colton, 
Colton Economic Service, Inc., Minneapolis. 
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PMA Issues First Annual Report; 
Food Procurement Tops Activities 


Washington, D. C. — The first an- 
nual report of the Production and 
Marketing Administration, released 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, summarizes almost a full 
year of operations by this agency 
which administers most of the gov- 
ernment’s agricultural “action” pro- 
grams. 

Highlights of the year’s activities 
include administration of export, soil 
conservation, production goal, price 


BOXCAR SHORTAGE FORCES 
BULK GRAIN EMBARGO 


Winnipeg, Man. — Because of a 
shortage of boxcars, the Canadian 
National Railways has declared a 
temporary embargo on the shipment 
of bulk grains out of the Canadian 
Lakehead ports of Fort William and 
Port Arthur for export or domestic 
account. Sacked grain and flax are 
excepted from the embargo. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway has 
not announced similar restrictions. 





ETA LCE TEE I aT SIT EEN MN TET 
support and marketing service pro- 
grams. 

The report outlines the organiza- 
tion of PMA, which consolidated in 
August, 1945, the functions of 14 
predecessor agencies, and points out 
that the new agency co-ordinates 
programs dealing with the production 
and distribution of all farm products. 
Each of 10 commodity branches is 
responsible for programs dealing with 
particular commodities assigned. In 
addition there are 10 functional 
branches and six staff offices. 

Food procurement, thé largest sin- 
gle program by far, involved the pur- 
chase of huge quantities of domes- 
tically produced commodities as well 
as the purchase in foreign -countries 
of a few items in short supply. These 
products went to cash-buying foreign 
governments, to countries assisted by 
UNRRA, to United States armed 
forces, other government agencies 
and American territories. Total food 
exports reached a_ record-breaking 





17,122,000 long tons, of which PMA 
alone procured 51%. 


Wheat Top Item 


The famine emergency program, 
carried on during the last half of the 
year, was one phase of this over-all 
supply program. Wheat and its prod- 
ucts were the biggest item in the pro- 
gram, which also included fats and 
oils, dairy products, meat and other 
products. Through public co-opera- 
tion, plus emergency measures by 


PMA and other department and gov-— 


ernment agencies, the United States 
was able to fulfill an export’ com- 
mitment on wheat (with some sub- 
stitution of other grains) that rose 
during the year from 225,000,000 to 
400,000,000 bus. 

Through loans, purchases, on pe 
er operations, Congress continued to 
provide price supports for many im- 
portant farm products. Loans made 
during the year, under authority 
granted to the Commodity Credit 
Corp., totaled $193,930,000. Estimat- 
ed purchases under the CCC price- 
support program totaled $1,276,000,- 
000. Sales approximated $1,889,000,- 
000. Department of Agriculture ob- 
ligations under section 32 of the Ag+ 
ricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
principally for purchases of products 
for distribution under certain -pre- 
grams, including school lunchesand 
diversion to new uses, totale $93,- 
000,000. Subsidy costs totaled $845,- 
000,000, mostly for milk and its prod- 
ucts. 

War Activities 


Wartime .activities that had to be 
continued during the year included 
PMA’s participation in supply esti- 
mates and commodity allocation 
recommendations, recommendations 
concerning maximum price regula- 
tions, administration of remaining 
war food orders, assistance in han- 
dling priority applications for agri- 
cultural and processing materials and 
equipment and administration of the 
department’s agricultural labor pro- 
gram. 

The report also covers PMA’s part 
in planning and recommending farm 





AMATEUR RADIO TRANSMITTER — Clyde H. Hendrix of Clinton, 
Iowa, president of the Feed and Soy Mills Division of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., left, chats with Arthur A. Collins, head of Collins Radio Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, as he receives the first postwar amateur radio transmitter 
made by the Collins company since reconversion from war production. 
Mr. Hendrix was so honored because he had been the owner of the first 
amateur transmitter produced by the Collins Radio Co. several years 


before World War II. 


Hendrix, who operates amateur radio station W 


Zero HBG Clinton, gave all his radio equipment to the army at the start 


of the war. 


An active amateur for more than 20 years, Mr. Hendrix 


was honor guest at a dinner given at the Cedar Rapids Country Club by 


Collins executives. 


Among the guests were_M. E. Cook, advertising man- 


ager of Pillsbury’s Feed and Soy Mills Division, Clarence Baker, assistant 
advertising manager of the division, and George Morris, assistant sales- 
manager of the division, all of Clinton. 


production goals, in administering 
the agricultural conservation pro- 
gram in the field, and field admin- 
istration of the federal crop insur- 
ance program. PMA also continued 
its work of developing and execut- 
ing programs to assist in the orderly 
and economical distribution of farm 
products — including programs con- 
cerned with marketing agreements 
and orders, transportation, storage, 
standardization, grading,’ inspection, 
processing research, market news 
and regulation. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


IMPROPER CAR LOADINGS. 
ALLEGED IN USDA REPORT 


Chicago, Ill.—In “findings of fact” 
reported by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, the Stanton 
Grain Co. of Stanton, N. D., is al- 
leged.to. have. shipped in March of 
1946 four “plugged” carloads of wheat 
to Minnesota terminal markets. 

The four carloads of wheat’ were 
shipped on consignment, three to 
Minneapolis and one to Duluth. Each 
was graded “No. 1 Heavy Dark North- 
ern Spring, No Dockage,” by feder- 
ally licensed grain inspectors at those 








markets, employing normal sampling ¢ 


and grading procedure. 

The wheat was reconsigned to 
Wichita, Kansas, on the basis of the 
inspection certificates. Upon unload- 
ing, each was found to have several 
inches of wheat screenings and weed 
seeds in the bottom of the car, out 
of reach of the sampling probe. 

At a hearing before Frank A. Gal- 
lagher, Chicago regional attorney for 
the Office of the Solicitor, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s examiner, on 
July 30, 1946, the department’s grain 
branch was represented by R. C. Mill, 
and the Stanton Grain Co. by M. J. 
Pridt, one of its owners. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MEETING ON DISTILLERIES’ 
FEEDS TO BE HELD FEB. 27 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The second con- 
ference on feeds of the beverage dis- 
tilleries, sponsored by the Distillers 
Feed Research Council, will be held 
at Hotel Netherland Plaza here on 
Feb. 27. 

Invitations to attend have been ex- 
tended to those associated with the 
formulation, manufacture and mar- 
keting of livestock and poultry feeds 
and those engaged in nutritional re- 
search. Talks by men in the educa- 
tional field as well as industry repre- 
sentatives are scheduled. A _ panel 
discussion on the use and marketing 
of distillers’ feeds will be a high- 
light of the program. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SPRING WHEAT AREA WELL 
SUPPLIED WITH MOISTURE 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Soil conditions 
in North Dakota should be favorable 
for spring seeding, according to a 
precipitation survey by F. H. Peavey 
& Co., Minneapolis. In only one small 
section in the southeastern part of 
the state did precipitation from Au- 
gust to December, 1946, fall below 
that of a year earlier. Elsewhere in 
the state, the rainfall was one to 
three inches more than in 1945. 

In the eastern half of South Da- 
kota, where the principal grain acre- 
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age is, the precipitation averaged bet. 
ter than two inches more than in the 
same period in 1945. The north. 
western part of Minnesota got less 
moisture than in the year before, but 
throughout the important southern 
half, the precipitation averaged bet. 
ter than an inch more than during 
the previous year. 

All in all, the outlook for the spring 
wheat belt is favorable. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


MEETING SCHEDULED 


Dallas; Texas. — District No. 7 of 
the Association of Operative Millers 
will hold its spring meeting at the 
Huckins Hotel in Oklahoma City, 
Okla., April 19, Harold L. Cook, sec- 
retary and treasurer of Ds district 
group, has announced. : 


DEATHS 


Mrs. Harry A. Bullis, wife o/ the 
president of General Mills, Inc., died 
at her home in Minneapolis Jan. 8. 
Funeral services were held Jan. 17. 
Mrs. Bullis, the former Irma Alex- 
ander, was a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. She was asso- 
ciated with the Chase National Fank, 
New York, before World War I. She 
acted as financial secretary tc the 
YWCA in France during World War 
I, and married her husband, a cap- 
tain, in Paris after the armistice. 
They moved to Minneapolis in (919. 
Mrs. Bullis was past national vice 
president of the Women’s Overseas 
League, past president of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Alumni Club of 
Minneapolis, and a member of the 
Heatherdale Club, the Current Events 
Club, Woman’s Club, Minikahda “lub 
and the board of directors of the 
Travelers’ Aid Society of Minneapolis. 
She is survived by Mr. Bullis and a 
sister, Mrs. George W. Bourne, St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 


James Madison Veach, 53, of the 
James M. Veach Co., wholesale ‘{irm 
with establishments at Adairsville 
and Cartersville, Ga., died Jan. 11. 
Mr. Veach was injured in an auto- 
mobile crash last summer but had 
apparently recovered and had been 
about his business as usual. In addi- 
tion to his wholesale flour and ‘eed 
business, Mr. Veach had extensive 
farming interests. His brother, Grady 
Veach, operates a wholesale firm in 
Marietta, Ga. 


Edmond J. Twomey, 74, Buffalo, an 
employee of the Washburn Crosby 
division of General Mills, Inc., since 
the mills opened in Buffalo in 104, 
died at his home Jan. 11 afte: an 
illness of one month. A native of 
Kerry County, Ireland, Mr. Twomey 
was a General Mills employee for 
52 years. He came to Buffalo from 
the Minneapolis branch and was ::en- 
eral foreman when he retired in 1941. 


Leonard L. McCulloch, 64, ~ice 
president of Cargill, Inc., Minne: po- 
lis, and manager of the compauy’s 
seed division, died Jan. 18. He ‘ad 
been associated with the Cargill or 
ganization 37 years, and last : car 
was president of the Minnesota Seed 
Dealers Association. His widow and 
three daughters survive him. 


Albert Friedel, 53, assistant r.an- 
ager E. O. Bergholtz & Co., New 
York bakers’ supplies house, died f-om 
a heart attack Jan. 11. Mr. Friedel 
previously had been associated with 
the Fleischmann Division of Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., and the Pabst Brewing Co. 
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Hathaway Bakeries 
Announces Plans 
for Expansion 


Boston, Mass.—A huge expansion 
rogram was announced by Hatha- 
way Bakeries at its annual meeting 
of sales managers and managers re- 
cently. Carl Crosby, general man- 
ager, reported that sales in 1946 
reached the highest peak in the com- 
pany’s history, advancing more than 
30% over the previous year. 

Sales of Life bread more than 
doubled, he said. He also announced 
that over 100 routes were added dur- 
ing the year, with the company plan- 
ning an additional 200 in the current 
year. Sales and promotion plans 
were outlined which will embrace the 
largest advertising program in the 
company’s history. 

John O. O’Rourke, president of the 
company, reported to the group that 
the company has purchased a site in 
suburban Boston where it plans to 
erect a modern plant to cost over 
$1,000,000. He also announced a $70,- 
000 addition to the Brockton, Mass., 
plant 

The meeting which was of two days’ 
duration was attended by represen- 
tatives of the 12 Hathaway bakeries. 
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Hathaway Offers Shares 


Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., has registered 120,000 
shares of $1 par common, according 
to an announcement by the Securi- 
ties & Exchange Commission. Of the 
issue 45,000 shares will be offered to 
officers and employeees of the com- 
pany for subscription at $8.50 a share 
and a portion of the remaining 75,000 
at the same price to holders of the 
common stock as of Jan. 31 on the 
basis of one fourth new share for 
each share held. The -rest of the 
issue will be offered to holders of 
class A and B preferred on the same 
terms. The subscription basis will 
be one fourth of a new common share 
for each common share into which 
their preferred stock has_ been 
changed. All rights to subscribe will 
expire Feb. 28. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BURLAP QUOTA FOR U. S. 
MAY PROVE INSUFFICIENT 


New York, N. Y.—It is estimated 
that the amount of burlap allotted to 
the United States by the Indian gov- 
ernment for the period ending June 
25, 1947, is not likely to prove suffi- 
cient to meet all demands of the bag, 
carpet and other trades. Under the 
hew quota, announced last week in 
Calcutta, about 80,000,000 yards a 
month would be available for this 
country. 

The exact quota fixed for the six 
months’ period Dec. 25, 1946, to June 
25, 1947, amounts to 119,700 tons of 
burlap and 15,000 tons of jute. It 
was noted that 27,000 tons of burlap 
were deducted, which amount repre- 
sented an extra quota permitted in 
the final weeks of 1946. ; 

The new arrangement leaves a net 
of 92,700 tons, or the equivalent of 
185,400 bales. Half of this amount 
is to be licensed for export to this 
country for the three-month period 
ending March 25 and the balance in 
the next three months ending June 25. 

The allocation, officially announced 
by the Indian government, was 
judged by market observers as very 
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fair in view of the restricted condi- 
tions in India. At the time the quota 
was announced, it was also stated 
that the entire quota system would 
be brought up for reconsideration in 
March and some hope is held out that 
quotas may be dropped, revised up- 
ward or eased generally before the 
second three-month -period begins 
March 25. 

Production of sacking cloth and 
bags in December, 1946, was reported 
at: 74,000,000 yards compdred with 
101,000,000 yards in November, 1946, 
and 102,000,000 yards in December, 
1945. . 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SUNSHINE BISCUITS DIVIDEND 


Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., has de- 
clared a dividend of 75c on the $12.50 
par common stock, payable on Feb. 
14. In 1946 an initial of $1 was dis- 
bursed on present issue on May 1, 
75c was paid on Aug. 1 and $1 dis- 
tributed on Nov. 1. Early last year 
the $25 par stock was split two-for- 
one. Prior to the split a quarterly 
payment of 25c plus 25c extra was 
made on the old stock on Feb. 1. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
EMPLOYS CEREAL CHEMIST 


Abilene, Kansas.—R. B. Laing, vice 
president and sales manager of the 
Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., re- 
cently announced the appointment of 
Gilbert H. Bruner as chief chemist of 
the mill. Mr. Bruner will assume his 
new duties Jan. 27, taking over the 
spot left vacant by the resignation 
of. W. O. Edmonds. 

Mr. Bruner comes to Abilene from 
the Waggoner-Gates Milling Co., In- 
dependence, Mo., where he had been 
chemist for only a short time. Pre- 
viously he had worked four and one 
half years with Valier & Spies Mill- 
ing Company, St. Louis; eight years 
with Alva (Okla.) Roller Mills, and 
two years with the Inland Milling 
Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Two weeks ago Mr. Edmonds re- 
signed to become chief chemist for 
the Rice. Enrichment Association, 
Crowley, La. He had been with the 
Abilene mill’ for four years. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


GOVERNMENT GRAIN TRADES 
OPPOSED BY BOARD HEAD 


Chicago, Ill.—Citing the govern- 
ment’s indulgence in the grain busi- 
ness as a “menace to our democratic 
ideals,” J. O. McClintock, newly elect- 
ed president of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, pledged himself to make every 
effort to get the government out of 
the grain business, in an address at 
the annual meeting of members of 
the board Jan. 20. 

“I believe the government’s . ‘in- 
dulgence in the. grain business, in 
peace time, not only performs no use- 
ful purpose, but is, on the contrary, 
a menace to our democratic ideals, 
and furthermore, if continued, will 
be the vehicle which will finally con- 
vey all into a regimented economy,” 
said the new grain exchange presi- 
dent. “I shall use my influence_to 
get government out of the grain 
business. 

“If the government wishes to sup- 
port farm prices through the medium 
of loans to farmers, then such loans 
should be fixed at a level:aimed to 
prevent distress, and not so high as 
to prevent broad distribution of the 
commodity. The present scheme of 
loans in support of prices is a mis- 
chievous method of wealth trans- 
position. If.you do not believe this 
present loan plan involves redistri- 
bution of wealth by processes of law, 

















then just figure out how many of 


our citizens earning from $3,000 to 
$5,000 annually it,will take to provide 
the tax money to cover the cost of 
$1,800,000,000, that admittedly may 
be spent next year in supporting 
prices on agricultural products.” 

Harry C. Schaack, retiring presi- 
dent, in his annual report before the 
association, declared the financial 
condition of the group is the sound- 
est it has been in a great many years. 

Mr. Schaack also paid tribute to the 
officers and directors who have 
worked with him during the past 
year. He hailed the recommenda- 
tions for selecting a paid president 
for the association as one of the 
most enlightening documents from 
any committee in his time. He urged 
adoption of the plan. 





Philadelphia Bakeries 
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arise out of the fact that the bakery 
workers were ordered to report daily 
a few minutes before starting time 
so that they could change into work- 
ing clothes. 

- He also pointed out that in all 
cases the amounts claimed are mere- 
ly estimates, with the union unable 
to be specific in the case of individ- 
ual employees because all payroll 
records are in the hands of employ- 
ers. 

To accomplish this, the petitions 
were accompanied by a motion ask- 
ing that each employer be required 
to furnish time cards and other pay 
data to either him or the. union so 
that accurate accounting of the 
amount due each person could be 
accomplished. 

The other four firms involved are 
General Baking Co., which is sued 
for $2,000,000 on behalf of 284 em- 
ployees; American Stores Co., $1,000,- 
000 for 258 workers; Linton’s Lunch, 
Inc., $1,000,000 for 42 employees, and 
Spaulding Bakery, Inc., of Norris- 
town, $1,000,000 for 36 employees. 

In New York, an additional por- 
tal-to-portal pay suit was filed 
against the National Biscuit Co. on 
Jan. 11, in which the Retail, Whole- 
sale and Department Store Union, 
CIO, claims $500,000. _This supple- 
ments the $50,000,000 suit previously 
brought by AFL officials and in it 
only 48 employees are affected. In 
both suits back pay dates from Oct. 
28, 1938, and similar claims for time 
spent putting on and removing cloth- 
ing, etc., are made. 


_60 days. 





RYE PRODUCTS 
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Chicago: The only change in the rye 
flour market is that prices have been ad- 
vanced 10@20c. Demand continues very 
quiet, and only a few single car sales 
are being made. White patent rye $7.73@ 


7.90, medium $7.45@7.60, dark $5.25@7.15. 
New York: Rye levels continue to ad- 
vance but sales are limited in spite of low 
supplies. Pure white patents $8.05@ 8.30. 
St. Louis: Prices have advanced 5@15c; 
sales and shipping directions are slow; pure 
white $7.75, medium $7.50, special medium 
$7.20, dark $5.90, rye meal $6.75. 
Philadelphia: A further display of steadi- 


ness in rye has dampened the hopes’ of 
those in the bakery trade who have been 
predicting that prices could not hold up 
in the face of negligible demand. Larger 
bakeries are reluctant to discuss drasti- 
cally reduced output of products employ- 
ing this flour, but housewives report that 
by the time they reach bread bins in 
supermarkets there are very few rye loaves 
left and sometimes none. Smaller bakeries 
have been consuming less rye for some 
time, but the news that their big com- 
petitors are now similarly hit convinced 
them that they have not been alone in 
their holdout against prices they consider 
too high. .The quotation on rye white on 
Jan. 18 was 15c sack above that of a 
week earlier at $8.15@8.25. 


Pittsburgh: Rye flour prices, continue 
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their advance. The situation in buying 
remains the same with orders for rye flour 
being placed by neither bakers nor job- 
bers. Costs of rye flour products are 
being carefully studied by bakers. At pres- 
ent prices quoted on rye flour products, 
opinions are being voiced by bakers that 
perhaps a suspension of the baking of rye 
flour baked products may be advisable 
when present rye flour bins are exhausted. 
Rye flour, fancy white $8.15@8.25, medium 
$8.05@8.15, dark $7.85@7.95. 

Minneapolis: Choice milling rye is very 
searce and steadily edging upward. -No. 2 
is quoted at around $2.80 bu,° with an oc- 
casional car bringing 2@3c more. Flour 
prices, consequently, are not at all attrac- 
tive to buyers, and demand remains at 
low level. Sales confined to an- occa- 
sional carlot, with small bakers supply- 
ing their needs from mill warehouse stocks. 
Pure white rye: flour $7.60@7.80 sack, in 
cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, pure medium 
$7.10@7.30, pure dark $6@6.80. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $6.40, Wiscon- 
sin white patent $8.70. 

Buffalo: The rye situation seems to be 
about the same. Government requirements 
and a strong cash. basis continue to hold 
prices firm although unchanged from last 
week’s levels. Quotations, cottons, f.o.b. 


Buffalo: white $7.95, medium $7.75, dark 
$7.10. 

Cleveland: Rye flour inventories are be- 
coming very much _ lower. Consequently, 


more replacements are essential. Rye flour 
sales were very brisk this past week, buy- 
ers anticipating their needs for the next 
There is very little change in 
the market..price of rye flour, and owing 
to the extremely high price the average 
baker has reduced his formulas to the 
extent that less and less rye flour is con- 
sumed each week. Quotations Jan. 18: 
patent white rye flour $7.80@8.15, medium 
rye flour $7.70@8. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


B. H. LANG RETIRES FROM 
DUTIES IN ST. LOUIS BANK 


St. Louis, Mo.—Bert H. Lang, vice 
president of the First National Bank 
in St. Louis for 25 years, has retired 








‘from active duty with the bank, it 


was announced Jan. 17. He had been 
in charge of the bank’s soil depart- 


ment since he was elected a vice. 


president in 1921. 

Widely known in the flour milling 
and grain industries, Mr. Lang was 
born in Troy, Ill., and entered the 
grain business in St. Louis in 1888. 
In 1918 he became vice president of 
the U. S. Grain Corp., the national 
grain control agency in World War I. 
Mr. Lang, who is 76 years old, will 
continue to serve the bank in an 
advisory capacity. He lives on a 
farm at Chesterfield, Mo. 

Active in civic and charitable work, 
Mr. Lang served as honorary chair- 
man of the board of trustees of the 
Children’s Home Society of Missouri, 
of which he was president for eight 
years. He is vice president of the St. 
Louis Society of the Blind, former 
president and now a director of the 
Neighborhood Association, and a for- 
mer director of the St. Louis YMCA, 
American Red Cross and Community 
Chest. 





Bert H. Lang 
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U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Persistent, but mostly small- 
scale, buying by bakers continues to supply 
a fair daily business total for southwest- 
ern millers, but aggregate volume is a dis- 
appointment to those who expected a large 
domestic trade this month. Family flour 
sales show some improvement, although 
here, too, bookings are smaller in the ag- 
gregate than millers had expected would 
follow the year-end inventory reduction. 

This situation results largely from the 
general bearishness on prices, and most 
buyers undoubtedly have an eye on the 
large 1947 winter wheat acreage and ex- 
cellent condition of the crop. The un- 
filled order balance, however, is not large 
enough to carry buyers beyond early March 
and it is likely that a steady volume of 
replacement business will continue in com- 
ing weeks. Higher costs of production 
have been pinching bakers in some areas 
where competitive conditions have made it 
impossible to raise bread prices, and this 
has been one factor in retarding forward 
flour bookings at present price levels. 

Southwestern mills last week sold an 
average of around 75% of capacity, com- 
pared with 114% a week earlier and 62% 
a year ago. The range in sales between 
different mills probably was wider than 
usual, some indicating business consider- 
ably exceeding capacity, while others sold 
very little. About one fourth of last 
week’s sales consisted of export flour, a 
drop from the previous period of about a 
third. 

Following the small flurry of limited 
buying a week ago, larger bakery firms 
were mostly on the sidelines, and the bulk 
of orders came from the medium-sized 
trade and PMA bookings. 

Export sales were fair, but somewhat 
less in total than in recent weeks. Sub- 
stantial amounts of clears were taken by 
the British for January-February § ship- 
ment at $5.65@5.75, jutes, Gulf, net to the 
seller for first clears, and that country 
continued to seek additional amounts for 
those two months. There is probably little 
clear left for that shipment, and buying 
may extend either to long extraction flours 
or slip over into March deliveries. Latin 
American inquiry continues rather steady, 
but there is some evidence of price hesi- 
tancy in some countries, notably Vene- 
zuela and Puerto Rico, where some of the 
apprehension over general commodity price 
levels is evident, just as in domestic mar- 
kets. Cuba still had not entered the mar- 
ket last week, the subsidy question not 
being settled. 

Clears were scarcer and stronger as a 
result of the British buying, prices being 
5@10c higher. Little domestic interest is 
evident now, the export market setting the 
pace on prices at a level that is unat- 


tractive either for mills or commercial 
consumers, 
Production rates continue high, with 


shipping directions free and PMA’s desire 
for January flour taking care of any gaps 
caused by export shipping difficulties or 
postponed domestic shipments. Kansas 
City mills operated at an average of 97% 
of capacity, compared with 100% a week 
ago and 95% a year ago. 


Sound round lot sales of Pacific soft 
wheat flour were made to the Middle West 
this week at price levels that were attrac- 
tive compared witih Pacific wheat deliv- 
ered or flour from midwestern soft winters. 


Prices are mostly unchanged. Quotations, 
carlots, Jan. 18, sacked, Kansas City: hard 
winter bakery short patent $5.80@5.95, 
standard patent $5.70@5.80, straight $5.60 
@5.70; established brands of family flour 
$5.90@6.35, family patents $5.65@5.85; first 
clear $5.10@5.15, second clear $4.70@4.90, 
high ash clears $4.60; soft wheat short 
patents $6@6.40, straight $5.50@5.90, in- 
termediate patent $5.80@5.95, cake flour 
$6.20@6.45; hard winter export straight 
$5.40@5.70, bulk. 

Eight mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 12 fair, 5 quiet, 2 slow, 2 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Flour sales last week 
ranged from 30 to 125% and averaged 65%, 
compared with 38% a year ago. All sales 
were domestic and were divided 75% to 
the bakers and 25% to the family trade. 
Operations ranged from 50 to 100% and av- 
eraged 90%, compared with 78% a year 
ago. Prices closed unchanged to bc high- 
er. Quotations, delivered Oklahoma points 
in 100-lb cottons, Jan. 18: carlots, family 
short patent $5.65@6.15, standard patent 
$5.50@5.95; carlots, bakery, unenriched 
short patent $6@6.10, standard patent $5.90 
@6, straight grade $5.80@5.90. Trucklots 
35c additional on all grades. 

Wichita: Mills operated full time at ca- 
pacity last week. Sales ranged from 75 
to 300%, with an over-all average of 208%, 
and were confined to domestic business, 
with the exception of one mill which re- 
ported export sales at 60%. Directions 
were heavy. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
Jan. 16, 100-1b cottons, carlots: family flour 
5.85, bakers short patent $5.58. Prices 
quoted reflect an increase of 5c over the 
preceding week. Clears, in jutes for Gulf 
shipment $5.70. 

Hutchinson: Domestic flour interest has 


been light but there has been interest by 
exporters and the United States govern- 
ment. Inquiry has come from many parts 
of the globe and flour has been booked 
for February and March shipment. Do- 
mestic buying is on a hand-to-mouth basis. 
Family trade interest lacks much of match- 
ing expectations. Easy shipping directions 
have kept mills operating full time. Prices 
are up a nickel. 


Salina: The demand for flour continues 
good with prices practically unchanged. 
Shipping directions are very good. 


Texas: Total sales of all types of flour 
last week probably average 25 to 30% of 
capacity, consisting partly of bakers flour 
and partly of flour for export with only a 
small percentage of family, though ship- 
ping directions on family flour are plenti- 
ful. Few mills were in position to book 
very much flour, being generally’ well- 
booked up through March and into April. 
Operations are about 110% of capacity, as 
most units are running seven days per 
week. Prices are unchanged; quotations 
Jan. 18, 100’s: family flour enriched, extra 
high patent $6.15@6.35, high patent $5.90@ 
6.10; standard bakers, plain $5.80@5.90, 
clears, plain $5.50@5.60, delivered TCP. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: It looked for a while last 
week as though a broader, general de- 
mand for flour had set in, but buyers’ 
needs were soon filled, and the market is 
again quiet. One round lot of 25,000 sacks 
was reported sold to an eastern bakery. 
‘The remainder of the business done ranged 
from carlots to orders up to 2,500 sacks. 

It is believed that many bakers will 
be forced to buy again soon, but they are 
still working on lower priced flour and 
hesitate about loading up at current levels. 
As long as the government continues buy- 
ing for export, no permanent drop in 
wheat levels is looked for. A slowing up 
in volume of shipping directions is no- 
ticeable. 

Mills generally are holding their prices 
fairly firm, but there was evidence last 
week that a few were anxious to add to 
their bookings, and willing to shade quo- 
tations to get business. 

There is a decided lull in export in- 
quiry. England was about the only Eu- 
ropean buyer last week, and then only 
for clears for February shipment. Brazil, 
which has been active for several weeks, 
now reports more sellers than buyers. 
Other South American markets have their 
needs satisfied for the time being. Cuban 
buying is still deferred. Importers say 
they want definite assurance from their 
government as to when subsidy will be 
paid, before they place fresh orders. 

Sales by spring wheat mills last week 
amounted to 119.3% of capacity, as com- 
pared with 111.1% the previous week and 
137% a year ago. 

Quotations Jan. 20: spring standard pat- 
ent $5.75@5.80, short patent $5.85@5.90, 
high gluten $6.10@6.15, established brands 
of family flour, enriched $6.10@6.15, first 
clear $5.25@5.30, second clear $4.45@4.50, 
whole wheat $5.75@5.80, all prices in sacks. 


Interior mills, including Duluth: Mills are 
running at full time in filling both export 
and old domestic contracts. New domestic 
demand is somewhat better and foreign 
inquiries remain strong. Family trade re- 
mains quiet. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: Demand for flour has shown 
further improvement in that more buyers 
are in the market for supplies. Buying 
is not general as yet, and neither is the 
trade booking ahead to any extent. Busi- 
ness being done consists chiefly of one, 
two and three carlot replacement orders. 
Most of current business is in soft winters. 
Most bakers are still waiting for a reces- 
sion in prices before entering the mar- 
ket in a substantial way. Shipping direc- 
tions are quite good. Family flour de- 
mand is also a little improved, but sales 
are mainly in smaller amounts. Deliv- 
eries are good. Quotations Jan. 18: spring 
top patent $5.65@6.24, standard patent $5.55 
@6.15, first clear $5.25@5.75, family flour 
$6.35@6.40; hard winter short patent $5.76 
@5.99, 95% patent $5.66@5.89, first clear 
$5.49@5.64, soft winter short patent $6.25@ 
6.90, standard patent $5.50@6.70, first clear 
$4.90@5.65. 


St. Louis: Demand for flour is heavy. 
PMA placed some fair-sized orders with 
local mills for export. Domestic bakery 
and family buyers are booking for 60-90 
day shipment. The smaller bakers are 
buying more or less for hand-to-mouth as 
they are looking for lower ' prices. All 
grades of clears are in good demand for 
export. Jobbers report a slight improve- 
ment in bookings, but most of the trade 
is taking small lots for present wants. 
Buyers are unwilling to make long time 
contracts at present levels. Shipping direc- 
tions are fair. Flour prices advanced 10c 
last week. . 

Central states mills report a slight im- 
provement in new business. Bakers’ and 
family trade are showing a little more 
interest. However, the trade in general is 
fighting shy of present prices; conse- 
quently only taking care of immediate re- 
quirements. 

Quotations Jan. 18, in 100-lb cottons: 
hard winter bakery standard patent $5.70, 
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short patent $5.85, family patent $6.15, high 
protein clear $5.60, low protein $4.85; soft 
winter wheat bakery cake $6.45@6.65, short 
patent $5.95@6, family patent $6.85, straight 
$6.25, clears $5.55@5.70; spring wheat short 
patent $6.45, standard’ patent $6.40, straight 
$6.35, high protein clears $5.95, low pro- 
tein $5.85. : 

Toledo: More wheat is coming out, but 
there has been no big break in prices. 
Some flour is being sold right along but 
the big potential volume- of buying, just 
around the corner, is: being ‘held off by buy- 
ers waiting to see whether the break in 
prices’ taking place in many commodi- 
ties will presently hit the grain and mill- 
ing markets. There has been substantial 
improvement in the millfeed situation not 
only in demand but moderately in price. 
Car situation is variable and uncertain 
from day to day but improved. Opera- 
tion of the mills is being well maintained 
at current levels, but bookings and back- 
logs are being reduced. Buying of wheat 
and flour for export is a stabilizing, if not 
bullish factor, and conditions would have 
been probably vastly. different without this 
buying. 

Cleveland: Demand for flour is very brisk. 
Bakers have become more interested in 
protecting their. needs for the. next 60 
days. Consequently, contracts are numer- 
ous and jobbérs are compelled to cover 
some of their new.commitments. Up. to 
the present, most jobbers have been sell- 
ing off their old contracts. The advance of 


- 6c bu in wheat caused most bakers who 


were not protected to April 1 to buy flour. 

Mills, owing to the eastern embargo, 
have been free sellers and very active. 
Empty boxcars are not plentiful, but the 
alert miller finds a way to obtain empties. 
Flour for immediate shipment is quoted at 
a discount. 

Soft wheat flours at this time are scarce 
and premiums are being paid for prompt 
shipment. Prices on all grades of flour 
have advanced approximately 20c. 

Supply of shortening is ample, advanc- 
ing %c lb. Oil advanced ic lb, and milk 
powder declined 2c Ib. 

The chief complaint from the baking 
industry is lack of enough ration evi- 
dence to procure sugar to produce enough 
sweet goods to supply the wants of their 
trade, but there is ample sugar around 
to satisfy these needs. 

A slight pickup in the demand for fam- 
ily flour is noted, but not what it should 
be for this time of year. It seems the 
housewife has gotten out of the habit of 
baking. 

Generally speaking, jobbers and bakers 
expect lower flour prices, but it is vitally 
necessary that they protect themselves from 
30 to 60 days in advance. 

Quotations Jan. 18: spring wheat fam- 
ily $6.80, high gluten $6.50, standard pat- 
ent $6.10, first clear $5.90; hard winter 
family $6.80, high gluten $6.40, standard 
patent $6, first clear $5.90; soft winter 
family $6.94, short patent $7.04, straight 
$6.06, first clear $5.50. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: There is somewhat more inter- 
est on the part of buyers for 90- to °120- 
day delivery which can be attributed in 
part to new government buying which could 
interrupt, to some extent, regular trade 
bookings. ‘Most of the trade have covered 
requirements for the next 60 to 90 days. 
Bakery grades are up 5@15e sack. Spring 
and hard winter family flour is down 20c. 

Quotations Jan. 18: spring family $6.80, 
high gluten $6.65, standard $6;20, first 
clear $5.80; hard winter family $6.80, high 
gluten $6.65, standard $6.20, first clear 
$5.70; soft winter family, none; short pat- 
ent $5.95, straight $5.80, first clear $5.20. 


New York: Scattered flour sales are gen- 
eral. Although buyers are exceedingly 
afraid of current prices, contracts on their 
books are not heavy and they feel obliged 
to make occasional purchases for 120-day 
shipment. This is characteristic’ of the 
entire bakery § line. Consumer resistance 
is strongly felt and is reflected in objec- 
tion to mill prices. Cognizance is taken 
of the favorable winter wheat crop re- 
ports. Mills are still too engrossed in ex- 
port to press for domestic business. Nev- 
ertheless, even on a hand-to-mouth basis 
buyers are forced into the market as fu- 
ture contracts are dwindling. Both north- 
western and southwestern flours share in 
the bookings, but soft winter offerings 
are light. Clears are absorbed by the 
export inquiry and the United Kingdom has 
been a substantial purchaser of this grade, 
particularly from the Southwest. Flour 
prices are little changed from. the preced- 
ing. week. 

Quotations Jan. 18: spring family flour 
36.70, high glutens $6.65@6.85,. standard 
patents $6.20@6.40, clears $5.90@6.15; south- 
western short patents $6.20@6.30,- standards 
36@6.25; soft winter straights $5.80@6.25. 

Boston: The Boston flour market is un- 
changed to 20c higher. Domestic demand 
increased appreciably after a long period 
of comparative inactivity. The turn in the 
trend is attributed largely to the huge 
export demand with many dealers fearing 
a definite shortage in domestic supplies in 
the not too distant future. Bakers are 
buying more or less freely now inasmuch as 
the long-awaited break in prices has not 
materialized. Several leaders in this group 
state ‘that inventories have reached a point 
where transportation delays of any dura- 
tion would be of serious consequence. One 
mill, advising Iocal trade of its govern- 
ment allocations, expressed regret but justi- 
fied its current policy by pointing out that 
any reticence might induce a. return to 
limitation of domestic grinds. It is now 


felt that the export demand may extend 
into the summer months which, of course, 
only accentuates the demand. by local -op- 
The situation has entirely reversed 
induced by 


erators. 
itself from the caiutiousness 
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the widely publicized anticipated reaction 
in commodity prices which was expectej 
to embrace all foods. a 

Quotations Jan. 18: family flour $6.80@ 
6.90, spring short patents $6.35@6.55, stand. 
ards $6.25@6.45, high gluten $6.35@6.7 
first clears $5.80@6.05; hard winter short 
patents $6.15@6.30, standard patents $6@ 
6.20; soft winter flour $5.95@6.15, semo. 
lina. bulk $5.97@6.07, rye flour $8@38.15, 

Philadelphia: A slightly easier under. 
tone, has developed in. the local flour may. 
ket, with the price list unchanged to 15, 
sack below the quotations of a week 
earlier. 

This downward revision of prices has 
had the effect of perking. up the interes 
of the consuming trade, but mill repre. 
sentatives report that it has failed to 
stimulate buying. 

They say it seems to be @ prevailing 
belief among bakers. that flour is due to 
imitate the downward’ action of a numbey 
of other commodities recently and are jn: 
terpreting the modest decline as the fore. 
runner of that. 

With such a frame of mind prevalent, 
bakeries are going ahead with the cop. 
sumption of stocks on hand and showing 
little concern over the fact that these sup. 
plies in most cases are far below what 
they normally carry. There appears to be 
no worry either over the problem of get: 
ting deliveries promptly once th» price 
situation develops to their liking 

While all this adds up to the fect that 
business. is almost at a _ standsti!!, some 
fill-in orders continue to make tlivir ap- 
pearance, although these are usually of 
small proportions. 

Mill operators are wondering how long 
organized buyers’ resistance can survive 
in the face of dwindling stocks aid pre- 
dictions are heard that very short there 
will be a break in the ranks and «a mild 
wave of buying to at least cover 1 eds of 
the near future.. 

Recurring demand for export s!.ipment 
has the general run of mills well- hooked 
up at present so that the absence of do- 


‘mestic demand is having little efect on 


operations, 
Reports that during the next few months 
the government might step up its pur. 


chases of flour for overseas were mentioned 
as a probably stabilizing factor 01: prices 
for some time. 

Quotations Jan, 18: spring family 46,704 
6.90, high gluten $6.75@6.85; short patent 
$6.40@6.50, standard $6.30@6.40, first clear 
$5.65@6.05; hard winter short paten! $6.20 
@6.30, standard $6.10@6.20; soft winter 
standard $5.85@6.20. 

Pittsburgh: Fill-in replacements consti- 
tute the bulk of flour. buying in thi» entire 
area the past week. Neither bakers hor 
flour jobbers are anxious to buy an) quan- 
tity of flour because of the Constantly 
increasing. publicity on lower prices i: com- 
modities that fill the front pages of the 
daily press. Flour salesmen state tht they 
had encountered seriols buyer resistance 
to the flour prices now prevailing. How- 
ever, all hasten to add that flour stocks 
are dwindling and some inquiry is being 
made. Flour orders will result shortly 
because. of needs. Bakers from the entire 
state in town for the bakers’ convention 
state that higher flour costs may soon 
result in higher bread prices. 

Flour salesmen state a 12c increase in 
spring wheat flour is noted the past week 
Salesmen state that in some instanc:s they 
could have signed up flour orders o: a 60: 
day delivery basis if the price ha: been 
about 20c lower than they were able to 
quote. Bakers and jobbers both exhibit 
fear of being left holding the bag if a de- 
flation in flour prices comes later. Semo- 
lina is not selling, although quoied at 
$5.91 bulk. Semolina shipping directions 
are being cancelled because. of semolina 
products not moving on the grocers’ sjielvyes. 

Quotations Jan. 18, cottons: hard winter 
$5.87@6.10, medium patent $5.92 @6.1¥, 
short patent $5.97@6.20; spring wheat $6.12 
@6.28, medium patent $6.22@6.33; short 
patent $6.25@6.50; high gluten $6.45 6.8), 
first clear $5.75@6.08; family flour, adver- 
tised brands $6.20@6.65; other branis $64 
6.20; cake and pastry flour $5.80@/7.15. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Domestic demand continues tv 
hold up well, and, of course, the export 
movement is keeping mills running at ¢ca- 
pacity. Domestic business is being done 
mostly on a spot basis, however, wit! buy- 
ers unwilling to take hold for fvrward 
delivery. Mills have their labor troubles 
under. control for the. moment at least, 
and the future looks good. Family patent 
$6.45, bluestem $5.92, bakery $6.18, pastry 
$5.32. 

Portland: Flour bookings are good in all 
directions, with ample export business and 
mills trying’ to ‘distribute it to broaden 
their field. Domestic buyers are not % 
keen, but with wheat prices: on the up 
ward trend, they are willing to book 0 
more liberal quantities. Mills are not 
pressing sales other: than ‘to tak: care 
of the requirements of their customers. 
Cars are greatly improved and’ mi!'s are 
obtaining liberal supplies of wheat, 2d are 


‘ able to ship flour. 


Prices at the close of the week were only 
slightly higher and~ dn Jan. 18 were: all 
Montana ‘$6:22, high gluten $6.08, bivestem 
bakers $6.09, cake $6.87, pastry $5.5°, fan- 
cy hard. wheat clears $6, whole wheat 
rah $5.55; graham $5.25, cracked wheat 
5.20. , 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Canadian mills are rut 
ning to capacity on export orders for «pring 
wheat ‘flour. Although the agreenient be 
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tween Canada and the United Kingdom calls 
for large quantities for the latter. market 
the, British Ministry of Food .is, asking for 
more than the. specified amounts. Britain 
nas supplied flour to ‘many markets that 

xe in dire need. of foodstuffs, from. her 
own stocks and consequently would like 
to obtain further supplies, Markets. other 
than the United Kingdom are also eagerly 
seeking Canadian flour. Greece, particu- 
larly, is in ‘urgent’ need of supplies: Where 
possible shipments of flour are now being 
made by the Pacific coast route due to the 
congestion of transportation in the WBast. 
pomestic prices are at ceiling levels and 
the price of government regulation flour for 
shipment to the United ‘Kingdom is also 
stabilized although the wheat board makes 
adjustments from time to time to cover 
carrying charges on wheat, etc. Quota- 
tions Jan. 18: top patent springs for use 
in Canada $5.05 bbl, seconds . $4.40, bak- 
ers $4.30, in 98’s cotton, mixed cars, with 
10¢ added for cartage where used; for 
export, government regulation flour $11.96 
per 280 1bs, January-February-March.  ship- 
ment, Halifax or St. John. 

Trade in winter wheat flour is quiet on 
account of limited offerings. Domestic buy- 
ers get small quantities with fair regularity 
put export business is practically at a stand- 
still. Wheat is scarce. The ceiling price 
js in effect in the domestic market. Quo- 
tations Jan. 18: standard grades for. do- 
mestic use $5.50 bbl, secondhand cottons, 
Montreal freight basis; for export $7.35 
pbl, f.a.s., 98’s cotton, Canadian seaboard, 
plus equalization fee of $5.50 bbl. 

Winter wheat is not coming out. Farm- 
ers are holding their grain for feeding 
purposes as the transportation situation 
has reduced the movement of western feed- 
ing grains to the eastern provinces. Quo- 
tations Jan. 18: $1.12@1.14 bu, shipping 
points in Ontario, according to freights, 
which is the equivalent of the ceiling. 

Winnipeg: There was no export business 
confirmed in Canadian flour last week to 
any destination. This is the first time 
in many months that no new business had 
been reported. Domestic trade remains on 
a good scale and supplies’ are moving 
freely. Mills are booked up to the end 
of March on export orders. Quotations 
Jan. 18: top patent springs for delivery 
between Fort William and the _ British 
Columbia boundary, $5.30 cottons, second 
patents $4.80, second patents to bakers 
$4.60. 


Vancouver: While domestic hard wheat 
flour business in this territory continues 
active and good, the export picture re- 
mains clouded, especially as far as the 
Orient is concerned. The Chinese govern- 
ment is now controlling all imports of flour 
with the exception of some shipments for 
North China moving into Taku Bar for 
transshipment to Tientsin and also Hong 
Kong deliveries. This means that all flour 
for China proper’ must generally move 
through Shanghai but conditions are so 
unstable there that Canadian exporters are 
very reluctant about doing business. The 
North China trade is the most promising 
and good discharge can be secured into 
lighters. The Hong’ Kong ‘picture is sim- 


‘ply that this‘is now a sterling area which 


means that Australia secures the bulk of 
any wheat and flour business.” While it is 
Possible to ship flour ‘for’ South China 
through Hong Kong with ‘transshipment to 
Canton, the shipper runs the risk ‘of hav- 
ing the flour taken over by the govern- 
ment. The Philippine flour picture’ is still 
unattractive to Canadian shippers, due part- 
ly to the alleged black market operations 
but mainly to ‘the shipping situation at 
Manila where ships other than of United 
States registry have had‘to wait as much 
as 40 days. 

In the domestic hard wheat trade, de- 
Mand from large bakers continues’ good 
with supplies fair. Smaller bakers are 
being forced to turn more and more to 
hard wheat flour or to substitutes in view 
of the scarcity of Ontario cake and pastry 
flour which is quoted to-the trade at $7.50, 
unchanged. Quotations on hard wheat 
grinds Jan. '18,' 98’s cottons, cash. car basis: 
first patents $5.40, bakers patents $5, vita- 
min B $4.90. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Inquiry is ‘more general, 
and prices higher. Compared with a week 
ago, bran has advanced 50c, standard mid- 
dlings -$2@2.50; ‘flour middlings' $2 and red 
dog $1. Feature of market has been the 
Tenewal of. interest in middlings, which 
fre now in a tight position, with little 
available for prompt shipment. While only 
& comparative. few mixers have been in 
Market, their. needs have cleaned up all 
Surpluses in., the. Northwest and. South- 
West, and--any additional demand might 
Teadily advance: prices atill. further, . At 
that, however, millers. say milfeed could 
advance. more. and .still be cheap com- 
Pared with. corn.and.,oats, ..dJohbers report 
Sood day-to-day inquiry, . with country 
offeringa .no longer. pressing on market, 
Bran $37@37.50, standard midds. $39@39.50, 


‘flour midds. $42@43,,red dog $45, 


Kansas City: Both bran and’ shorts ad- 
vanced sharply in ‘the past week as de- 


Mand-from feed mixers for nearby supplies , 


®xpanded considerably, Bran was firm Jan, 


20 at $35@35,50, a gain of about $2 over . 


& week ago. Offerings were moderate and 
there was adequate-demand to absort the 
volume coming on. the -markét:- Shorts 
Jumped $4 to $5 during the week, but 
showed- some easiness on -Jan. 14; when 
resale . offerings, appeared. at- the level of 
$44, which was below mill. asking _ prices. 
Some tapering off appeared’ in. demand. for 
Shorts ffom southern areas, while the price 
advance put shorts out of line with spring 
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wheat.. standard middlings, permitting 
switching and ‘reselling by feed manufac- 
turers in’ some ‘sections. : 


Oklahoma : City: Millfeeds have been ac- 
tive and last week closed $1.25 higher on 
bran and $5.50 higher on shorts. . Quota- 
tions, straight cars: bran $1,86@1.91, mill 
run $2.08@2.13, shorts $2.30@2,35. Mixed 
and pool cars 5c. additional. 


Wichita: Demand for shorts continues 
strong, with» demand for bran improved. 
Supplies are inadequate for shorts, but suf- 
ficient for bran. Quotations Jan. 16, basis 
Kansas City: bran $35, shorts $43. 


Hutchinson: Millfeed demand is _ far 
ahead of supply. Everyone is after shorts 
but willing to take bran as an alternative. 
The spread has widened in the face of the 
keener inquiry for the heavier offal. Quo- 
tations, Kansas City basis: bran $34.50@35, 
mill run $38.50@39, gray shorts $42.50@43. 


Salina: ‘The demand for millfeed is very 
active with prices slightly higher on bran 
and sharply higher on shorts. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City: bran $35@35.50, gray 
shorts $43@43.50. 

Fort -Worth: Demand for bran is good 
after recent dullness, while demand for 
shorts is very active; quotations, carlots: 
wheat bran $40@42, gray shorts $50@52, 
burlaps, delivered.TCP. This is about. un- 
changed on bran but about $5 up on shorts, 


Toledo: Demand is much improved and 
there is’ a stronger undertone to prices and 
some recovery from extreme lows, bran be- 
ing quoted at $41@42 ton and flour midds. 
$42@43, f.o.b. Toledo, in sacks. Toledo 
seems to be lowest-priced market in Cen- 
tral West. 

Cleveland: Demand for millfeed is a 
trifle better. Prices are about the same. 
A ‘split car demand and demand for truck- 
ers are taking the entire output of local 
mills. Quotations Jan. 18, carlots: bran 
$43, standard midds. $44, flour midds. $48. 


Buffalo: The demand for January ship- 
ments of millfeed is somewhat better. 
However, the sharp increase in differen- 
tials for standard middlings and gray 
shorts over bran in the South and North- 
west is not reflected in the East. Prices 
are unchanged. Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo, 
jutes: bran $40.50@41, standard midds. 
$41.50@42, flour midds. $43.50@44, red dog 
$45.50 @ 46. 


Boston: Millfeeds are about $4 ton higher 
in the Boston market. The demand has 
perked up considerably but it is felt in 
some quarters that it can be wholly at- 
tributed to weather conditions. The north- 
eastern area has been particularly hard hit 
of late with cold weather and plenty of 
snow. The situation is clouded somewhat, 
particularly in the poultry industry. The 
sharp drop in poultry prices has closed 
down the hatcheries and this, coupled with 
a poultry disease scare, has unsettled this 
particular part of the trade. Some poul- 
try operators claim that any new squeeze 
in declining egg prices in combination with 
current feed costs will come very close 
to wiping out this part of the industry. 
Quotations Jan. 20: spring bran $48.50@49, 
middlings $48.50@49, red dog $60 


Philadelphia: Those who found millfeed 
prices unattractive a week earlier had noth- 
ing over which to change their minds in 
view of the continued steadiness of quota- 
tions. Anyone ‘inclined to buy would have 
found almost unlimited quantities available, 
but in the absence of such an inclination 
the market remained quiet. Inquiries were 
reported, However, when these would-be 
purchasers were informed how much they 
would be ,obliged to pay, .their interest 
cooled. Among the things being watched 
by consumers during. the buying hiatus 
are. reports that exportation of flour is 
likely to be stepped up in the coming 
weeks. Quotations Jan. 18: bran $45@46, 
standard midds. $46@47, red dog $51. 

Pittsburgh: Grain dealers express the 
opinion that the. exceptionally mild weath- 
er of this entire winter season is a large 
factor in .the very dull millfeed sales that 
still prevail in this area. They fear, too, 
that the outlook for any normal winter 
weather is. passing and that-pastures may 
be green much earlier than in former 
years. _ Sales of every type .of millfeeds 
are below normal. Offerings are large. 
Prices remain about the same. Bran $44 
ton, standard midds. $45 ton, flour midds. 
$47 ton, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Seattle: ‘The millfeed market is very soft, 
and in spite of heavy recent declines it 
appears that the trend may continue down 
still further before this commodity hits the 
bottom. Mills are running at full capacity 
on both domestic and export flour orders, 
and: there is not a chance of storing mill]- 
feed. Since it must be moved as produced, 
the pressure on this market has been 
heavy. . The situation is complicated by a 
general lack of enthusiasm on the part of 
all buyers in the loeal market, and heavy 
Kansas offerings into. the California mar- 
ket, which has taken a good slice of the 
cheaper Kansas stuff .and thus is tempo- 
rarily filled. up. The week .opened. with 
local. feed selling at $43, bagged,. plant, 
and by the end of the week it had worked 
down. to. $40. In spite of this decline very 
little additional business was encouraged. 
Local feed is .selling into the California 
market,,at, about $42, delivered, San Fran- 
cisco. rate points, with few takers there. 
Some shorts are being offered at a $2 pre- 
mium over millfeed.. Market: $40 bagged, 
Seattle-Tacoma, 

Portland: Local] mil] run, bran, shorts 
$40; midds. $45;- Montana $38, Market de- 
moralized. 

Ogden: Millfeed supplies ‘exceed demand, 
with -a little extra “mitifeed on hand at 
the present-time. Bookings ntlow run into 
April, however, and plants continue to 
work ‘at capacity seven days per week. 
Quotations: red bran and mill run $42, 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 lbs). (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 


lbs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, 


Chicago 
a a ae re ae $6.35 @6.40 
Soring high gluten ...ckccscecs wae Ke 
BOPIME: GURMGRTS 0.6. sie vic se weve 0% 5.55@6.15 
Spring first ‘clear ..:..0 cee cbeices 5.25@5.75 
Hard winter family ............ a | ee 
Hard winter high gluten ....... fre 
Hard winter standard .......... 5.66@5.89 
Hard winter first clear ........ 5.49@5.64 
Bott winter FAMILY 2.6 .cccicccces a Meee 
Soft winter short patent ....... 6.25@6.90 
Gert WINtOr GETRIGRE 222 cccoccs 5.50@6.70 
Soft winter first clear .......... 4.90@5.65 
Pee TUE, WEIS sect ccccese ess 7.73@7.90 
i SS. ee ee or 5.25@7.15 
Derek; BPOM., WEE occ cccccsvns ~-- @5.65 
New York 
Gpring familly ..isccecccccssven $...@6.70 
Spring high gluten ............. 6.65@6.85 
Spring standard ...........++-- 6.20@6.40 
Spring ATAt COAT 2... 6 sessed 5.90@6.15 
Hard winter high gluten ....... er veo 
Hard winter standard ......... 6.00@6.25 
Hard winter first clear ......... as ee 
Soft winter familly ~.....:.....¢. ee 
Soft winter short patent ........ 006 cme 
Soft winter standard .......... 5.80 @6.25 
Soft winter first clear ......... one re 
Rye flour, whit@-..........s666- 8.05 @8.30 
Miye Baath, GOSH once cacecccccss oes — 
Durum,’ Bran.; “bulk i. ...00.%. 83 «++ @5.97 
; Seattle S. Francisco 
Family patent ...... Ss... .@G46 3.5.50 2. 
EEE. . .b:8 0.00.05 00.08 --- @6.92 ...@... 
Bakery grades ...... aS | eee 
| eS ee eT re Sl oe Se 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand cottons. 


tQuotations not available. 


prompt delivery. 


Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
$6.10@6.15 $...@... $...@... $...@6.80 
6.10@6.15 ...@... coo@ ose -.-@6.65 
5.75@5.80 ...@... --@6.40 ...@6.20 
5.25 @5.30 re Bae -@5.95 «+ @5.80 

---@... 5.90@6.35 -@6.15 ...@6.80 
ooo « ee, are a oe ~+-@6.65 

. 5.70 @5.80 -@5.70  ...@6.20 

a 5.10@5.15 * FOO ++» @5.70 

««@. yr. See 006 @6.86 .3:.@.--. 

a ee 6.00@6.40 5.95@6.00 ...@5.95 

-@ ... » 5.50@5.9 «+-@6.25 +» @5.80 

Pre Lee ---@... 5.55@5.70  ...@5.20 
7.60@7.80 ...@ ..: -+5@7.75 ...@7.95 
6.00@6.80 ...@... ---@5.90  ...@7.10 
5.40@5.45 ...@... -»--@6.10 ...@5.91 

Phila. Boston Cleveland fAtlanta 
$6.70@6.90 $6.80@6.90 $...@6.80 $...@... 
6.75@6.85 6.35@6.70 ...@6.50 ...@... 
6.30@6.40 6.25@6.45 ...@6.10 ...@... 
5.65@6.05 5.80@6.05 ...@5.90 ...@... 

re ae coe wae -@6.40 Pee Kes 
6.10@6.20 6.00@6.20 -@6.00 ...@... 
ose See 03 -@ a. -@5.90 ...@... 
ee eee ey ee” -@6.94 cr eee 
et . 2 ooo cos ae eee 
5.85@6.20 5.95@6.15 -...@6.06 ...@... 
eT OTT ooo @ cee - +. @5.50 or: eee 
8.15@8.25 8.00@8.15 7.80@8.15 ...@... 
soe vas er ere ove ess See 
-@... 5.97@6.07 +@ aes of}. -c5 


' Toronto **Winnipeg 
Spring top patent]... $...@5.05 $...@5.30 
«»-@4.40 ...@4.80 
oe | ere? eee 


Spring second patent] 
Spring first clear{ 
Spring exports§ ..... 
Ontario soft winterst* 
Ontario exports§ .... 


198-lb cottons. 


-+-@11.96 ...@... 
-»-@5.50 ...@... 
000 @7.35 ...@... 


§280-lb cottons. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth 
Spring bran ....... $....@38.50 $37.00@37.50 $....@:... a eee ee eee 
Hard winter bran .. re. ere ae ee 33.75 @34.75 ee dew 40.00@ 42.00 
Soft winter bran .. 06608 cece cer. eee es) sre iy 36.50 @37.00 Meet, Gene 
Stand. middlings* .. 41.00@42.50 39.00 @ 39.50 rer ere eo, eek re, eee 
Flour middlingst .. er, Lee 42.00 @ 43.00 o +++ @42.50 44.75 @45.00 50.00 @52.00 
Red GOB oisccdccece er. Aer «+++ @45.00 vee bP secs er, ere ee ere 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Cleveland **Atlanta 
Spring bran ....... $40.50@41.00 $45.00@46.00 $48.50@49.00 ree feo ae GS 
Hard winter bran .. ree eee Pr, eer eee er re = 
Soft winter bran .. are) eee cee. Maer ee eee «+++ @43.00 «cs 
Stand. middlings* .. 41.50@42.00 46.00 @47.00 48.50@ 49.00 -. + @44.00 -@ 
Flour middlingst .. 43.50@44.00 ee wee Soe eee ~. +. @48.00 wre 
ee Bee 45.50@ 46.00 ...-@651.00 «+. -@60.00 ee, wee ee 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto ..cscccccse $....@29.00 $....@30.00 $....@33.00 
DOVIMEIDOR cccasatee 8 8 svec @ 28.00 ++ @29.00 wee, ae 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 


**Quotations not available. 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 








WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City *Duluth 
May July Jan. Mar. Mar. May May July 
GOR. TE ccrevcsecesiccveves 195 182% 219 210% 204% 190% Cates scerbs 
Bs OD ade 8s 8005 h 5004 9* 90 194% 182% 218% 210% 203% 1904 
SE Peer eri ee et 194% 180% 217 209% 202% 189% 
RE LURE CLT 191% 178% 214 205% 200 187 
Be Be 6.6 0 dK. advo erie Kees 190% 176% 213% 205% isos aee 
GOR, BO Ve revsccctiveccvens 190% 177% 217 206% 201 186% 
7--BARLEY-— --—CORN—7. - OATS 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Chi Mi li 
Mar. May Jan. Mar. May July Mar. May May July 
Jan. 14 ... 138% ee 132 130% 561% 51% 717% 70% 66% 61% 
Jan. 15 ... 124% ose 132% 130% 51% 51% 17% 70% 66% 60% 
Jan. 16 ... 122% S68 132% 130% 61% 51% 76% 69% 65% 59% 
Jan. 17:... 121% abies 132 129% 51% 51% 74% 68% 4% 58% 
Jan. 18 ... 119% Pas 132%, 129% 51% 51% 74% 67% 64% 57% 
Jan. 20 120 eee 133 130% 51% 51% 75% 68% 64% 57% 


*No quotations. 





midds. . $46, carlots, f.o.b. Ogden; Denver 
prices: $47 and $51; California prices: $47.50 
and $51.50, carlots, f.o.b. San Francisco; 
$47.75 and $51.75, f.o.b. Los Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: Buyers never get 
enough millfeed for their requirements. 
Demand is. unprecedented owing to the 
scarcity of western feeding grains in this 
part of Canada. At ceiling levels millfeed 
is the cheapest feed on the market. Quo- 
tations Jan. 18: ceiling, bran $29, shorts 
$30, midds. $33 ton, net cash terms, bags 
included, mixed or straight cars, Montreal 
basis. 

Winnipeg: Millfeed demand continues ex- 
cellent and the great bulk of the output 
from western mills is moving to eastern 
Canada. There is no accumulation of sup- 
plies and output is far short of require- 
ments. Quotations: Manitoba and Saskatch- 
ewan bran $28, shorts $29; Alberta bran 
$25.50, shorts $26.50; small lots ex-country 
elevators and. warehouses $3 extra, 

Vancouver: Domestic demand continues 
very strong and the current cold spell has 
brought about additional buying. Stocks 
are reported only ‘fair. Prices on a cash 
ear basis are unchanged; bran $29.80, shorts 
$30.80, midds, $33,890. 


Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts .and shipments 


of millfeed at 


the principal distributing centers for the 
in tons with com- 


week endihg Jan. 11, 
parisons: 


-—Recei 

1947 
Minneapolis Pt 
Kansas City .. 2,020 
Philadelphia .. 150 
Milwaukee .... 30 


pts— 
1946 
825 
240 
120 


Week ending Jan. 18: 


Minneapolis seh 
Kansas City ..-2,820 
Milwaukee .... 30 


450 


-Shipments— 

1947 1946 

16,530 21,780 
3, 


6.210 675 
4,640 4,560 
17,550 20,760 
6,690 4.975 
4,500 3,060 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 
seed at principal primary points for the 
week ended Jan. 11, in thousand bushels: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 


1947 1946 
Minneapolis.. 139 98 
5 


Duluth ...., 36 


Week ending Jan. 18: 


Minneapolis.. 105 84 


1947 
24 


105 


Duluth—Report not received, 


1946 1947 1946 
2 3,754 4,396 
3 332 1,255 


11 3,654 4,302 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
$1. (Count six words for signature.) 


will be accepted for 2'4c per word, 50c minimum. 


Situation Wanted advertisements 
Display Want 


























Ads $4 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 
2 v v 
HELP WANTED EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
SHIFT MILLER — MODERN COLORADO FOR SALE — FOUR 16’ FISH ROTARY 
mill needs experienced shift miller. Ex- Ovens, in good condition. Complete with 
cellent climate and working conditions. S af * 
Address $428, The Northwestern Miller, oil burners, exhaust fans, and vents. Now 


Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





TOP - NOTCH EXPERIENCED BAKERY 


flour salesmen for central and southern 
New York State territories. Good oppor- 
tunity! Standard Milling Co., 1430 Marine 
Trust, Buffalo 3, N. Y. 

WANTED IMMEDIATELY — CAPABLE, 


thoroughly experienced operative miller, 
age 30 to 40 years, to take’charge of 
milling operations and be assistant to 
general superintendent in large central 
states, lake port, mill. Grinding soft 
red, soft white, Kansas and spring wheats. 
Splendid opportunity for the right man. 
Confidential correspondence invited. Ad- 
dress 8406, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis 2, Minn. 

WANTED — EXPERIEN 
cally educated assistant superintendent 
for large soya bean oil mill. Salary 
$4,500 per year to begin with; steady in- 


CED SCIENTIFI- 





creases to be made if services warrant. 
Candidate must be of good character, 
energetic and well trained in expeller 


operations. Wire application and confirm 
by special delivery letter. Address 8288, 
The Northwestern Miller, 23-25 Beaver 
Street, New York 4, N. Y. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


WANTED — PLACE AS MILLER IN 
smaller mill or as second in larger. Ad- 
dress 8404, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 














neapolis 2, Minn. 

WANTED — POSITION AS SALESMAN 
flour and feed; mixed cars, straight cars 
family flour, pool cars and straight cars, 
bakery trade, New York State. Thirty 
years’ experience. Address 8432, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


EXECUTIVE 


college graduate. 


AVAILABLE — 43 YEARS, 


Ten years general man- 





ager flour milling company, four years 
chief army contract administration—ex- 
major. Address 8444, The Northwestern 
Miller, 23 Beaver Street, New York 4, 
N. YX. 

VETERAN COMPLETING COURSE IN 
baking at Dunwoody Institute, with flour 
selling background, desires position with 
reputable flour mill as salesman. Eastern 
territory desired but not essential. Have 
car, retail sales experience, and good 
college education in business. Address 
8417, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 


apolis 2, Minn. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 














TEST BAKING EQUIPMENT FOR SALE— 
Two Hobart A-1 20 Mixers with bowls, 
National Rotary Reel Oven, National 
Sheeter, Toledo Bench Scale. Fermenta- 
tion cabinet, proof cabinet and packright 








The 
Minn. 


Address 8437, 
Minneapolis 2, 





sealer. Northwestern 


Miller, 





MACHINERY WANTED 


v 
WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 














—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Minn. 


Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 








WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 


scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


WANTED—CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 


derson Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 


apolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED—THREE DOUBLE STANDS 36" 


rolls with or without chills or base with 
or without bearings and eccentrics Ad- 
dress 8443, The Northwestern Miller, 612 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


in use. To be dismantled and moved by 
buyer. $500 each. Purity Baking Co., St. 
Paul, Minn., GA 3891, Mr. Whalen. 





MILLS WANTED 


v 


WANTED — 50-BBL MILL AND CORN 
mill to operate on a percentage basis by 
a first-class head miller. Single man, 
best references. Do not want a dead mill 
or a rattle-trap. Must have assurance of 
a year’s contract. Address Expert Miller, 
8429, The Northwestern Miller, Minneapo- 
lis 2, Minn. 

















United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s 








omitted), of date Jan. 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye B’ley 

jaltimore. 1,488 2,582 142 104 4 
Buffalo 4,108 2,348 1,773 531 1,172 

Afloat .. 3,586 es $4 = + 
Chicago 740 4,557 1,312 438 832 
Duluth 1,923 290 446 5 1,557 
Ft. Worth. 4,392 164 196 11 
Galveston. 1,848 136 2 P 
Hutchinson 4,044 ° +s 122 
Ind’napolis 1,395 14 ee 
Kan. City. 5,334 48 42° 
Milwaukee. 38 os ene 
Mpls. 1,395 564 7,948 
New Orl. . 307 = ee 
New York 38 3 
Omaha .. 4,029 2 92 442 
Peoria ;: es K ° 48 
Phild’phia. 581 § 54 353 
Sx. City .. 9 1 1 220 
St. Joseph 1,299 25 21 
St. Louis.. 2,097 2 10 
Wichita 1,998 1 20 1 

Total 40,649 24,942 7,469 1,851 17,686 
Total Jan. 

12, 1946 .76,693 9,295 39,002 4,330 16,310 





Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 





Jan. Jan. Jan. 
11 18 
Five mills 22,761 39,724 40,607 *6,906 


*Four mills. 





THE CROWN BAG CO. 


2549 Broad St. Memphis, Tenn. 
Telephone 4-3017 
Dealers In Used Bags & New 
... Cotton and Burlap 


Bags For All Purposes 


















A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want'a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire . 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





OlA-cLuTeR sown 
meDRaS EA CONSmLBATIO WES OB 
Omamamipessaausa —/ 





MILLFEED FUTURES 
The following is a comparison of set- 


tling prices for Jan. 11 aand Jan. 18 at 
Kansas City: 4 
SETTLING PRICES 
BRAN— Jan. 11 Jan. 18 

January $32.50@ 33.50 $....@ 35.00 
February . ++ @*34.50 - @ **36.25 
March ...... -@*35.50 ....@**35.00 
po) eer ..@*35.50 34.75@ 35.50 
2 cere -?.@*35.25 34.00@ - 35.25 

rT ey: -@*#34.00 34.00@ 34.25 











SGRGRTT . 205% 39.25@ ‘ .- @**44.00 
February 39.00@ 39.95 <0@ **41,75 
=. ae 39.25@ 39.95 ....@**40.75 
pO 38.75@ 39.75 39.50@ 40.75 
BE. eS ae é 6 38.75@ 39.75 ~2+-@ *40700 
Pree 38.00@ 39.65 -++-@ *40.00 
Sales (toms) .. none 2,040 
tSale. *Asked. ttBid. **Flat. 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
Fort William, Ont., Jan. 17, 1947 (000’s 
omitted): 

Wheat Durum Oats Barley 

Fort William and 





Port Arthur 11,080 1,338 8,420 4,462 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster 4,079 1,756 140 
Churchill ...... 43 ay? 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

i, ee ee 296 oe 437 1,707 

BE vi xs Kes 15,497 1,338 10,613 6,308 

Year @80 ..... 32,411 1,048 11,790 13,431 





Receipts during week ending Jan. 17: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 1,062 46 841 712 
Pacific seaboard. 1,057 ee 109 aT 
Other terminals* 62 ne 14 5 

| Serre eer ee 2,181 46 965 734 


Shipments during week ending Jan. 17: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 





Se re 472 3 240 322 
Pacifi¢ seaboard. 2,566 re 147 17 
Other terminals* 26 es 60 65 

WOE. 60040460 3,064 3 448 404 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1- 
e 


Jan. 17, 1947 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..106,285 5,239 35,846 25,529 


Pacific seaboard. 27,399 2,514 416 
Churehill ....... 1,094 | ne 
Other terminals* 994 330 61,908 


Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 


1-Jan. 17, 1947: 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 97,550 4,463 31,743 23,049 
Pacific seaboard. 24,838 1,491 330 
Cherehill ..ciccs 2,92 1 se 
Other terminals* 724 743 727 


*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 


afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending Jan. 11, 1947, and Jan. 12, 1946, as 


reported to the Grain Branch of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 


ture in bus (000’s omitted): 
Canadian 
-7-American— -—in bond— 
an.. Jan. Jan. Jan, 
ii, 43, Eu, A2, 
1947 1946 1947 1946 
eee 52,588 87,037 3,616 20,505 
Gs s08e Ko 28,709 10,604 eT ont 
ME: 4.304553 8,631 44,714 1,145 3.342 
BONO. 6 ve otc6as 2,398 4,374 1,204 175 
i a 21,322 19,853 2,270 655 
Flaxseed . 4,481 6,800 66 
Soybeans . 21,598 23,133 ‘ 


1 grain in 
in Canada markets Jan. 
corresponding date a year 


Stocks of United States bondec 
store and afloat 
11 (figures for 


ago given in parentheses): wheat, none; 
corn, 281,000 (111,000); soybeans, 126,000 
(36,000). 





Bonded Grain in the United States 
Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, Jan. 11, 1947 
(000’s omitted): 








Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 

Baltimore ...... 268 es = 265 
Po ioe 60 os 6 ee 
ere 1,228 1,145 749 1,602 
CIOMRO sccccces $2 a6 381 42 
BEE 608 40.6009 9 a 74 os 
TOO BOER cece 534 266 
Philadelphia 607 “* 
po eee 2,697 1,145 1,204 2,133 
Jan. 4, 1947 2,497 1.145 1,301 2,302 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: These mills are busy. 
Export orders have taken up any slack 
there may have been in their operating 
eapacity. Domestic demand is normal. 
Quotations Jan. 18: rolled oats $3.15 bag, 
in 80-lb cottons; oatmeal, in 98-lb jutes, 
$3.85, f.o.b. Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal continues keen, with improved de- 
mand noted as a result of colder weather. 
Supplies are moderate. Quotations Jan. 18: 
rolled oats in 80-lb sacks $3.25 in the three 
prairie provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb sacks, 
20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
20-0z pacakages $2.05 
48-oz packages $2.89. 


ed at $6 on Jan. 20; 
case, 
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HOTEL 


Playa de 
Cortes 


One of the world’s most beauti- 
ful year round resort hotels... 


Ownership management Ern- 
est Byfield and Frank Bering 
of Chicago’s Sherman and Am- 
bassadors and the famous 
Pump Room. 


The cuisine. . . unique and de- 
licious, featuring interesting 
native fish and game special- 
ties in addition to favored 
American dishes. Water... 
pure and wholesome from our 
artesian wells. 


A fisherman’s paradise every 
month in the year—and April 
to November—marlin, sailfish, 
giant manta, dolphin and 
shark. Hunting — November 
to April—deer, quail, par- 
tridge, wild turkeys, ducks 
and geese. a 


Warm sunshine daily for those 
seeking rest and relaxation... 
and of course the sports of 
universal appeal—tennis, 
horseback riding, badminton, 
aquaplaning, ping pong, arch- 
ery and our beautiful swim- 
ming -pool. 


For reservations or further 
particulars contact PAT HOY, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 








Janu 








| | 
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THE THO 


PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


~ AT There is no risk in Page’s flour for quality 
is firmly founded .on selected fine wheats. 
And the exceptional location of the Page 
Mills at Topeka affords a broad area of 
grain selection. Excellent rail facilities 
enable us to draw from four major wheat 

producing states—Kansas, Nebraska, Okla- 

homa and Colorado. Ml 
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AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 





Direct Exporters 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 











WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 


We are exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
est producers of rye flour in the state. 


WHITE HEATHER....BLUE RIBBON....RYE MEAL 


GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
‘*Wisconsin’'*Makes'‘the’Best*Rye*Flour’’ 








She 
ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 














J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. §* 12" 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 

















BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


Operating Terminals at — 


Kansas City (River Rail) 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Sioux City, lowa 

















Hart -Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Grain Merchants 


Sub-Terminal at 
Nebraska City, Nebraska 


Country Elevators in 
Six States 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 











Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limiter. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 
EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘‘MAPLEFLOUR’”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 








SPRING WHEAT (a Lee] «WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS ey ee | FLOURS 

Cream of the West : : st | Monarch 
Cistte ii Crescent 
Nelson Canary Corn Meal 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY ~- 

















CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 



































fl 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 


, CABLE: LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


Courtesy C.N.R. 


PURITY * THREE STARS wos, ome 


Windsor, an important industrial 


\ centre, with automobile and accessory 
* factories, chemical works, salt-works and 
d a cereal plant, is situated on the south- 


west shore of the Detroit River, opposite 
the city of Detroit, Michigan. On the 
direct water-route of the Great Lakes, 


served by Canadian and American rail- 
G R EAT W t ST ways, and connected with Detroit by 
ferries, two tunnels and a suspension 
bridge, Windsor enjoys the best of 


—_ : B AT T L t transportation facilities. 
5 In addition, Windsor is a residential 
K , city with fine churches and schools. In 
M A | T L A N D 1935, the city of Windsor—incorporated 
in 1892, was united with the municipali- 
ties known as the ‘Border Cities’’ (East 


H U Te) N Windsor, Sandwich and Walkerville). 


Windsor today, adjacent to our good 
neighbour the U.S.A., performs a role of 
a good-will ambassador as a major port 


UNIFORM felUy-Vabm @mciey-V'e-¥. be a aD) of entry for American tourists. 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY *° ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


it a SAARINEN AOI 8 “ 800 INCRE HC Sh te OASIS RES ORR OMG SRNR 





























T 
I< a OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF 7 Ie 
P guTE 4 - jure 4 

wre BAGS core 

- BAGS _ BAGS 
COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 

I ee The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited | | 
Fa tid a ” ee, Head Office: MONTREAL, qvanec d — A 























| | 








QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 














Cable Address SALON es 
“HASTINGS” win ye conan CABLE CODES 
Montreal nee Ze) a 


ve, 
asersvesce 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 








WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 


F, C. Thompson Co., Lad. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


: Grain and 
. Feeds 


w Exporters 


TORONTO, CANADA 


January 21, 1947 
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Q Glee g . VITA-B (22) CE 
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THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
MONTREAL - CANADA 


MILLS AT — MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG - EDMONTON - MEDICINE HAT 
CABLE ADDRESS OGILVIE MONTREAL - - - ALL CODES USED 











CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba. 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 

















MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SuPERB"” 1804 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 











GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 


OaBLE AppREss, '‘GILLESPIE,”’ Sypnry 





| OS oe ew ee & 
Exporter 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
68 King Street, Eust 
7 ORONT O, CANADA 


Since 1857 


Sened hichardson & dons 


Bain archon Shippers and Exporters 


CANADA 


Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ 


WINNIPEG - 








PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 


Domestic and Export 
Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office —-TORONTO, CANADA 











W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GLuTEN,”’ Melbourne 











GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter.Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 


“SILVERKING” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA | 


Cable Address. ‘‘Wotmacs” 
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SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
-- RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


e * 


Head Office: Oables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 


LONDON, ENGLAND <3 iat Z : , | S Vy , CANADIAN 
| SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


























ROLLED OATS 


———— 


Rotts 
MILL at SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA age OATMEAL 
f we g a 





SALES OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
Cable Address: ““FORTGARRY”’ BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside 


=-wil Mills Limited 
LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER + CALGARY -« MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” WINNIPEG - TORONTO - HUMBERSTONE = MONTREAL « MONCTON 


EASTERN EXPORT OFFICES: MONTREAL + ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VANCOUVER 








Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 
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results are controlled 
SAPPHIRE FLOUR for your plant 
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. MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 





JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8S. A. 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 


HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn KJ_LOUR ponestic 








W. H. Schneider Co. 


ration 


Tanner = Evans = Siney 





BROKERS 


Domestic and Export 


FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 





323 Dwight Building, Kansas City 6. Mo. 
25 Broad Street 





New York, N. Y. 











THEO. STIVERS 


Broker 
FLOUR — FEED — GRAIN 


1527 Candler Bldg. 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 


“‘The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bidg 
Baltimore 2, Md. 











WHITE & COMPANY 








KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 
Flour Brokers 


M. S. Brownold Co. 


Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Co. 
80 BROAD ST. 


OMAHA, NEB, 
Offices: e 
New York City and San Francisco 





Flour Specialists Pate Four® 


NEW YORK 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS |- 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PKONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 


& COMPANY 
FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


H. J. GREENBANK 








P. E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JR. 
Import and Export Statistics 
since 1919 


O'Reilly 259, P. O. Box 2343 
Havana, Cuba 


CORPORATION 
Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue 



















THE FRANK R. PRINA 





NEW YORK 






























































The commanding officer gazed 
sternly at the private who had been 
brought before him. 

“Did you call the sergeant a liar?” 
he demanded. 

“Yes, sir,” he replied. 

“Did you go on from there and call 
him a knock-kneed, cock-eyed louse?”’ 

“No, sir,” said the soldier regret- 
fully, “I forgot that.” 


¢?¢ ¢ 
“They tell me your wife is a fin- 
ished singer.” 
“No, not yet. But some of the 
neighbors almost got her last night.” 


“I think our custom at the tele- 
phone is much superior to your 
‘hello,’”’ the Englishman was saying. 

“What do you say?” inquired the 
American. 

“We say, ‘Are you there?’ Then, 
of course, if you’re not there, there 
isn’t any point in going on with the 
conversation.” 

¢ ¢ 


A woman and her small boy were 
riding in a train. In the seat ahead, 
a man was reading a newspaper. 
Suddenly the boy snatched at the 
man’s head and off came a wig. He 
whirled angrily. 

“Madam,” he snapped, ‘“what’s the 
idea of letting that boy snatch off 
my wig?” 


‘Is that all he did?” the woman 


asked. “For a moment I thought the 
little devil had scalped you.” 


¢?¢ ¢ 
“Listen, you—that means fight 
where I come from!” 
“Well—why don’t you fight?” 
“’Cause I don’t live there any 


more!” 
, ¢¢ ¢ 

A colored girl watched her boy 
friend ride the merry-go-round at the 
county fair. After alighting, he 
urged her to try it. 

“Not me,” she declared emphat- 
ically. “I seen you get on and ride 
and ride until I got dizzy. Anyway, 
after all them goings-on, where you 


been?” 
¢¢ ¢ 

Hank Crank stuck his head over 
the garden fence. 

“I say, Banks,” he called, “how 
did your bees do this year?” 

“Well,” replied Banks, “that de- 
pends on how you look at it. They 
didn’t give much honey, but on the 
other hand, they stung my mother- 
in-law four times.” 

¢¢ ¢ 

Billy was refused a piece of bread 
and jam because it was too near his 
supper time. He got angry and de- 
cided to run away from home. A 
neighbor saw him, with his little bag 
packed, walking determinedly up and 
down in front of his home and asked 
him what he was doing. 

“I’m going to run away,” he said 
defiantly. 

“Well,” replied the neighbor, “why 
don’t you get started?” 

‘I’m not allowed to cross the 
street,” said Billy. 





FLOUR— GRAIN PRopUwcts 


Oilseed Cakes and Meals 
Feedstuffs — Vegetable Oils 
ke 
BRADLEY & BAKER 


New York 17 
Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 


Commerce Building 





ed 
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Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CoO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 









OOMESTIC ° Soar 


919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 


ELLYAowt 











HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


au FLOUR eaies 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 








ANALYSES 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 


741 West Jackson Blvd. + Chicago 6, Ill. 








Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 


— 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





— 
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@ Ve oe Se 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA « 





— 





We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
.Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 
(E.A.GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Fore to 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: ‘‘Famed,’”’ London 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 


| 20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMBEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘DorrrgacH,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, Mark Lane, 








LONDON, E. G. 8 | Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 
COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “Coventry,” London Cable Address: ‘‘D1PLoma,'' Glasgow 








Cable Address: ‘‘TRONTOPRI,’’ London 
SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 letter Codes 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.32. 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘“Glencairn,” Glasgow 








F, E. HOOKWAY & CO., Ltd. 


EUROPEAN AGENTS FOR AMERICAN 
AND CANADIAN EXPORTERS 
IN GRAIN, FLOUR AND FEED 
Connections solicited for post-war business 
Botolph House LONDON, E.C. 3 
10, Eastcheap 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “MARVEL,” Glasgow 








WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address. “WAVERLEY” 


C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address ‘“Feastaticd,” London. 


GLASGOW 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
f 41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
DUBLIN, BELFAST Cables: ‘'‘PHILIP,”” Dundee 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Streets LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 





— The Feedman’s 
weekly 
newspaper 


FEEDSTUFF 


118 So. 6th St. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Serves The Growing Feed Industry 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


SINCE 1889 


AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Importers of All Kinds of 
WHEAT AND RYE FLOURS, SEMOLINA AND ROLLED OATS 
Represented in Central Europe and Belgium 
Damrak 47-48, AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cable Address: ‘Cleo.’ All Codes Used. Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank 





FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


Provenierssingel 81A 
(Postbox 196) 


Cable Address: ‘FELIXCOHEN” 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Reference: De Twentsche Bank 





TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. 


Cable Address: ‘‘Tarvo,’’ Haarlem 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


VERHOEFF’S MEEL-IMPORT 
(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cables:' Radium Corr.: Postbox 1151 
Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 

Guaranty Trust Co., New York 





JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: ““ANCHOR,"’ Belfast 





N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 
AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Established 1874 Cable Address: ‘Visco’ 


N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN 
P. O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: ‘‘Locomotion,”’ Rotterdam 





LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

Chase National Bank of ~~ City 
of New York, N. Y. 

Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & 
Princes St., London 





H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 


GENERAL AGENCY 

Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 

AMSTERDAM, Z. 

Cable Address: ° Tos’ 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley’s 
Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 


SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 


(Anton Sorensen) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


| Cable Address: ‘“‘Flourimport” 





Established« 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 


Cable Address: ‘‘Heslenfeld,’”’ Amsterdam 





Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 


Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 











A. DE SWAAN 


Flour for Export 


80 WALL ST. NEW YORK CITY 5 
HANOVER 2-2636 








siden, Mass. 
aa 








SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLe WHEAT FLOUR 
for EXPoRT 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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And here’s the arithmetic. A shut-down for even a 
short time would have cost that mill hundreds of dollars 
in stand-by time alone—hundreds of dollars that were 
saved by N-A Service. Some simple mathematics will 


Here’s a chance to check up—and check up, too; on 
what N-A Flour Service may mean to you. 
60 A large mid-western mill was facing a shut-down be- 
7 cause they had run out of a vital flour treating chemical. 
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The N-A Serviceman arrived for his regular inspection, 
discovered the situation and by quick work in borrowing 
the needed material from another N-A mill nearby— 
where he knew from his experience that a stock was 
available — avoided the shut-down. 

Of course, that’s not a spectacular rescue, nor even 
an exciting story, but it is another example of depend- 
able, money-saving N-A Flour Service—the kind of on- 
the-job, nothing-is-too-big, nothing-is-too-little service 
that N-A gives. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


OVA DEL- 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


show you what a shut-down of your mill would cost— 
and at the same time, how much N-A’s Complete Flour 
Service might save you in an emergency. 
Call your N-A Serviceman today for 
details—and for information, too, on 
Agene for maturing, Novadelox for 
color, N-Richment-A for uniform enrich- 
ment and Beta Chlora for pH control. 
Strategically located warehouses mean 
prompt shipment anywhere, anytime. 
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NOVADELOX 
— for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-Richment-A 
— for uniform enrichment 
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| SEE THEY'RE 
DRAWING A NEW eet NE as YES-A NEW 
DESIGN FOR THEIR BRANOS mw, if DRESS FOR THAT 
a | OLD-TIME QuALtiTy! 














